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THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  HENRY  HAMMOND. 

“  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  the 
brave,”  exclaimed  a  great  Athenian  ^^nentl, 
when,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  he  wished  to 
dignify  the  death  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
.ch,  the  battle-iield,  and  to  animate  the  courage  | 
of  the  living  warriors  that  followed  his  stand-  i 
ard ;  and  no  doubt  the  sentiment,  though ' 
more  figurative  titan  real,  was  well  calculated  . 
I  to  accomplish  both  these  ends.  Without  any  : 
:  metaphor,  however,  may  it  be  said,  that  the 
I  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  is  the ' 
j  Christian  soldier's  liurial-place ;  and  though 
I  they  who  die  or  suffer  for  Christ’s  sake  look 
j  for  a  higher  recompense  of  reward  than  man 
can  bestow,  yet,  next  to  the  heavenly  prize 
!  of  their  hiuh  calling,  the  thought  of  having ! 
I  a  recess  of  sympathy  and  reverence  in  every  j 
Christian  heart,  of  every  clime  and  ase,  may  | 
not  unworthily  nerve  the  spirit  of  the  mar¬ 
tyr  or  confessor  in  his  afflictions  of  death  or 
bonds.  Thus  wherever  the  name  of  **  the 
most  learned,  most  judicious,  most  pious  Dr. 
Hammond”  is  known,  it  is  devoutly  blened 
hv  all  catholic  Christians.  And  well  may 
English  Churchmen  render  thanks  to  God  for 
having  cost  their  lot  in  that  portion  of  His 
vine^rd  which,  as  it  afforded  ample  scope 
I  for  Hammond’s  piety,  self-denial,  seal,  and 
I  fortitude,  may  surely  satisfy  for  theirs. 

MO.  XXT. 


Cheitsey,  in  Surrey,  the  place  where  he 
was  born  on  the  18th  of  August,  a.d.  1005,  is 
not  only  memorable  as  the  birthfilnce  of  Huin- 
niond,  fiut  as  being  a  S]K>t  of  British  ground 
on  which  Julius  Cmsar  trod  when  he  invaded 
our  island ;  and  in  after-ages  for  having  been 
the  scene  of  St.  Wilfred’s  labours;  and  af¬ 
forded  “  a  little  earth  for  charity,”  for  the 
burial  of  the  equally  pious  and  unfortunate 
king,  Henry  VI. 

He  was  born  to  the  richest  of  all  inherit¬ 
ances — learned  and  pious  parents.  His  father 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  plwsician  to  Prince  Henry, 
brother  of  Charles  I.  His  mother,  a  woman 
of  ancient  virtue,  was  a  descendant  of  that 
well-known  worthy  of  the  English  Church, 
Alexander  Nowell,  a  man,”  to  borrow  good 
Izoak  Walton’s  description  of  him,  “  that  on 
the  reformation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  that 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  so  noted  for  his  meek 
spirit,  (Teen  learning,  prudence,  and  piety, 
tnat  the  tnen  parliament  and  convocation 
both  chose,  enjoined,  and  trusted  him  to  be 
the  man  to  make  a  catechism  for  public  use, 
such  a  one  as  should  stand  os  a  rule  for  faith 
and  manners  to  their  posterity.” 

The  regard  in  which  his  fattier  was  held  by 
the  prince  must  have  been  great,  as  he  stood 
sponsor  for  young  Hammond,  who,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him, 
was  named  after  his  royal  godfather. 

He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  learning 
in  the  best  of  all  schools — his  father’s  house; 
and  so  rapid  was  the  jirogress  of  the  young 
scholar,  that  when,  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
et  in  long-coats,  he  was  removed  to  Eton, 
a  had  made  considerable  advance  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Such  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  Hebrew  bein^  then  little  studied, 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors; 
and  Mr.  Allen,,  one  of  the  fellows  of  Eton, 
and  almost  the  co-editor  with  Sir  Henry  Sa- 
vile  of  St.  Chrysostom,  voluntarily  superin- 
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tended  liis  Greek  studies.  Nor  was  Ham¬ 
mond’s  sweetness  of  disposition  and  piety  less 
early  dereloped  than  his  intellectual  suj)e- 
riority.  In  the  contentions  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  be  never  took  any  part ;  and  even  in 
play-hours  he  was  known  frequently  to  steal 
away  to  some  place  of  retirement,  where  he 
might  pray  and  meditate  alone.  This  love  of 
retirement,  and  want  of  sympatliy  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  his  equals  in  years,  excited  the  fears 


fears  were  unfounded,  for  at  the'age  of  thirteen 
he  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  university. 

In  the  year  1618,  therefore,  he  proceeded 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford  ;  and 
so  far  was  he  advanced  beyond  the  boys  of 
his  year,  that  eight  bachelors  are  said  to  hare 
liecome  his  pupils  in  Greek,  and  four  masters 
in  Hebrew.  Besides  these  pupils,  his  superior 
—indeed,  for  one  so  young,  his  wonderful — 
attainment",  gained  him  a  demy  about  a  year 
after  his  entrance,  and  eventually  a  fellow¬ 
ship.  In  1622  he  attained  his  first  degree ; 
and  just  before  he  took  his  master’s,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty,  he  was  appointed  lec¬ 
turer  of  natural  philosophy  in  his  college ;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  was  selected  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  funeral  oration  on  the  deatn  of 
the  deserving  president,  Dr.  Langton. 

Having  graduated  in  arts,  he  determined  to 
commence  the  study  of  theology  preparatory 
to  receiving,  at  the  canonical  age,  holy  orders. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  did  not  carry  his 
intention  into  immediate  execution  ;  for,  had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  too 
common  error  of  that  age,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  popular  systems  of  theo- 
logy,  culled  from  the  writings  of  the  foreign 
reformers.  It  was  well,  therefore,  that  he 
thought  tit  to  pursue  those  secular  studies  a 
little  longer,  ot  his  proficiency  and  powers  in 
which  he  has  left  such  abundant  evidence  in 
the  indexes  still  remaining,  which  he  prefixed 
to  every  work  of  eminence  in  philosophy  and 
classical  literature.  Meanwhile  his  views  as 
to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  study  of 
divinity  underwent  a  salutary  change.  Re¬ 
nouncing  the  Systems  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
he  applied  himself,  in  conformity  with  a  royal 
injunction  issued  a  few  years  before,  to  the 
study  of  such  books  as  were  most  agreeable 
in  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  the  fathers  and  councils, 
schoolmen,  histories,  and  controversies.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  a 
superstructure  of  catholic  theology  may  be 
erected  ;  and  some  idea  of  his  diligence  may 
be  formed,  from  the  fact  of  his  studies  usually 


be  formed,  from  the  fact  of  his  studies  usually 
occupying  thirteen  hours  of  each  day. 

Ol  Hammond’s  contemporaries  and  friends 
at  Oxford  little  is  known.  Probably  his  friend- 
fthip  with  JeremyTay  lor  and  Sanderson,  though 


many  years  his  senior,  commenced  here ;  as  did 
also  kis  acquaintance  with  Hyde,  the  future 
historian,  who  was  of  the  same  college,  and 
graduated  in  the  year  1625.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  Lord  Falkland’s  Imspitable  mansion  at 
Great  Tew, — “a  college  secluded  in  a  purer 
air,” — open  to  all  the  eminent  scholars  of  that 
age,  would  be  closed  against  Henry  Ham¬ 
mond,  among  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
all.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  Ham¬ 
mond  having,  after  the  fall  of  this  unparalleled 
lord,  defended  one  of  his  theological  treatises 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Romanists. 

It  was  a  circumstance  apparently  accidental 
that  removed  him  from  tlie  thoughtful  privacy 
of  academic  life.  Two  or  three  years  after  his 
admission  to  holy  orders  (1629),  Dr.  Frewin, 
then  the  president  of  Magdalene,  and  subse¬ 
quently  Archbishop  of  York,  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  Hammond’s  attainments  and  vir¬ 
tues,  that  he  deputeel  him  (1633)  to  supply 
his  place  as  king’s  chaplain,  and  preach  be¬ 
fore  the  court.  It  happened  that  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  was  one  of  the  auditors  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  ;  and  so  struck  was  he  at  the  powers  of 
the  preacher,  that  though  a  perfect  stranger, 
he  offered  him  the  vacant  living  of  Penshurst, 
Kent,  of  which  the  earl  was  patron.  This 
gratifying  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  in¬ 
ducted  Into  the  rectory  tne  ensuing  August. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Penshurst, — now 
dearer  to  English  Churchmen  for  the  sake  of 
Hammond  than  from  its  connexion  with  the 
accomplished  Sidney, — it  was  a  happy  day  for 
Penshurst  when  he  became  its  rector.  He  soon 
confuted  the  too  common  fallacy,  that  men  of 
studious  habits  and  profound  attainments  are 
unfitted  for  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  Never 
was  any  man  more  iudetatigable  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  those  duties  than  Hammond.  He 
was  far  too  conscientious  to  allow  liis  studies 
to  interfere  with  the  more  sacred  labours  of 

fireaching,  catechising,  visiting  the  sick,  re- 
ieving  the  poor,  and  the  daily  performance  of 
public  worship.  The  manner  in  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  these  several  duties  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  In  the  preparation  of  his  sermons, — not 
the  shallow,  indigested  effusions  of  extempora¬ 
neous  eloquence, — he  bestowed  much  thought 
and  labour.  For  no  sooner  had  he  delivered 
his  sennoii  on  one  Lord’s  day  than  he  fixed 
upon  the  subject  for  that  of  the  next.  Hence 
he  made  his  whole  week’s  reading  auxiliary 
to  that  end ;  as  he  always  found  something  in 
his  studies  which  bore  upon  the  subject  he 
had  in  hand.  So  useful  did  he  find  this  me¬ 
thod,  that  he  was  wont  to  recommend  it  to  the 
young  clergy  of  his  acquaintance;  and  none. 
It  is  presumed,  ever  adopted  it  who  have  not 
found  the  advantage  of  it. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
preaching  and  the  preparation  of  his  sermons 
comprised  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  labours. 
He  well  knew,  that  tliough  preaching  taught 
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hit  ptrlsliioners  how  to  worsliip  God,  prayer 
was  the  worship  of  Go<l  itself,  and  tlierefore 
more  characteristic  of  the  priest’s  office  than 
the  former.  Hence,  while  he  preached  one  day 
in  the  week,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  a  cu¬ 
rate.  to  whom  he  allowed  a  comfortable  salary, 
celebrated  public  prayer  once  daily,  and  twice 
on  festivals  and  other  eves,  os  wml  as  Satur¬ 
days.  At  these  services  his  own  household 
was  always  present;  knowine:  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  a  custom 
while  those  under  his  immediate  rule  were 
violating  it.  At  this  time  his  excellent  mother 
superintended  his  domestic  afihirs.  On  first 
going  to  Penshurst,  he  had  formed,  in  com- 

fdiance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  a  resu- 
ution  of  marrying;  but  finding  that  the  lady 
whom  he  would  have  chosen  was  likely  to  be 
wooed  by  one  of  higher  rank  and  fortune  than 
himself,  he  generously  forbore  pressing  his  suit . 
When  his  mother  became  old  and  infirm,  he 
again  turned  his  thoughts  to  matrimony ;  but 
the  aspect  of  the  times  seemed  to  render  the 
apostle’s  injunction  obligatory  ;  so  he  re¬ 
nounced  the  idea,  and  never  entertained  it 
afterwards. 

In  the  parish  of  Penshurst  he  found  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  communion  sadly  in- 
fl'equent.  He  therefore  approximated  in  some 
degree  to  the  intentions  of  the  Church  by  ad¬ 
ministering  the  sacrament  monthly.  Some 
notion  of  the  number  of  the  cominunicunts 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  alms 
oolfected  at  the  offertory  were  sufficient, 
not  only  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
thereby  rendering  a  parochial  rate  for  that 
purpose  unnecessary,  but  a!  o  to  form  a  fund 
mr  apprenticing  the  children  of  indigent  pa¬ 
rents  to  some  honest  trade.  And  even  then 
a  surplus  remained,  which  was  distributed 
among  neighbouring  parishes  for  like  pur¬ 
poses.  How  nielan^oly  it  is  to  know,  that 
this  ancient  and  prescribed  mode  of  collect¬ 
ing  alms  for  the  poor,  and  other  charitable 

fturposes,  has  too  generally  given  way  to  col¬ 
ections  made  during  psalinody,  after  the  ex¬ 
citing  ap|)oals  of  popular  preachers !  Surely 
the  Church’s  way  is  the  more  Christian,  which 
leads  us  to  offer  our  gifts  to  God,  and  not  to 
man,  however  eloquent  he  may  be.  Besides, 
it  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  successful  way 
also ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  God  increased 
the  gift,  as  well  as  accepted  and  sanctified  it.< 
Blit  he  did  not  allow  the  charity  of  others 
to  be  any  substitute  for  the  exercise  of  his  own. 
Besidos  devoting  a  tenth  of  his  income  to  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes,  he  set  apart  a  certain  sum 
weekly  ns  a  fund  for  distributing  daily  alms. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  save  his  ]>uorer  parish¬ 
ioners  the  trouble,  and  consequent  loss  of 

I  Mr.  MarkUnd,  In  the  Appendix  to  hU  “  Rfinarki  on 
SatiUh  Chnrebas,"  haa  latUnetorUy  proved,  that  rolleo- 
Uwot  made  at  the  otbrtory  are  much  j{reater  than  thoae 
raadeelsewhere.  So  true  U  it  that  obedience,  like  honesty, 
is  the  best  pulley. 


time  in  attending  market,  as  well  as  the  ex- 

Iiense  of  porterage,  be  was  accustomed  to 
my  large  quantities  of  corn,  which  lie  re¬ 
tailed  to  them  far  below  the  cost-price.  His 
moderation  in  collecting  tithes,  also,  was  very 
commendable,  and  mu^  more  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation  than  the  very  questionable,  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely  unscriptural,  plan  ofcommutingthem, 
now  enforced  upon  the  clergy.  It  happened 
on  one  occasion  that,  after  he  had  received 
part  of  tlie  tithe  due  to  him  upon  a  large  mea¬ 
dow,  the  crops  were  much  damaged  by  a 
flood.  When,  therefore,  the  tenant  came  to 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  tithe,  the  generous 
rector  not  only  refused  to  receive  it,  but  re¬ 
turned  tlie  former  [inyment,  at  the  same  time 
observing,  “  God  forbid  that  I  should  take 
the  tenth,  when  you  have  not  the  nine  parts.” 

In  every  parish,  however,  there  are  many  to 
whom  loans  are  more  beneficial  than  gifts. 
Hence  Hammond  lent  sums  of  money  which 
he  was  willing  to  receive,  without  interest,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  proportions  as  might 
be  most  convenient  to  the  borrower.  Good 
advice  as  to  making  a  right  use  of  them,  and 
prayer  to  God  fur  a  blessing  upon  them,  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  these  loans.  Indeed,  the 
advice  which  he  gave  to  his  friends  of  estate 


and  quality  in  reference  to  the  poor,  he  car¬ 
ried  out  most  completely  himself, — “To  treat 
their  poor  neiglibours  with  such  a  cheerful¬ 
ness  tnat  they  may  be  glad  to  have  met  with 
them.”  Though  liis  time  was  to  him  far  more 

E'ons  than  his  money,  ho  was  equally  li- 
of  either  whenever  the  poor  required 
them.  And  while  he  would  often  deny  himself 
necessary  recreation  and  the  society  of  his 
e<|uals,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  beloved  studies, 
never  was  ho  known  to  send  away  a  poor 
parishioner  who  wished  to  speak  with  him. 
Their  call  he  was  always  ready  cheerfully  to 
obey.  Not  that  he  was  neglectful  of  the  hos¬ 
pitable  entertainment  ofliis  richer  neighbours. 
Knowing  how  social  intercourse  of  this  kind 
would  endear  them  to  his  person,  and  how 

Gwerful  the  endearing  of  his  person  would 
to  recomiiicndiiig  his  instructions,  he  often, 
chiefly  on  Sundays  and  the  Christinas  festival, 
called  them  round  liis  frugal,  yet  hospitable 
board.  To  modern  ears  it  may  sound  strange 
that  such  entertainments  should  have  been 


reserved  for  Sundays,  which  is  too  generally 
the  only  day  set  apart  for  religious  wor¬ 
ship  now -a- days.  Probably,  if  we  were 
to  adopt  Hammond’s  practice,  and  humble 
our  souls  with  fasting  on  those  days  which 
the  Clmrch  enjoins,  we  should,  like  him, 
consider  that  we  might  best  call  in  friends 
and  neighbours  to  rejoice  on  those  dap  which 
the  Church  has  set  aniirt  as  festivals  for 
Christian  joyfulness.  Besides,  Hammond’s 
dinner-parties  were  not  like  those  of  our  day  ; 
and  the  Sunday-entertaiiiments  in  the  rectory 
of  Penshurst  were  at  once  plain,  wholesome, 
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>  liorkfaart,  *'  Peter’*  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk.” 
t  •<  The  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Scotland.”  London, 
1788.  For  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  female  who 
tenanted  a  gloomy  vault  or  dungeon  among^d  the  ruins  of 
this  abbey,  and  who  was  regards  with  tenor  by  the  su* 
perstitiotts  people  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  st^matural 
oeing,  the  reader  is  referiM  to  a  note  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  iliustratire  of  bis  poem,  “  The  Erg  of  St.  John.” 


be  of  secondary  importance.  His  meditations  con> 
centrate  upon  a  retired  nook  of  this  once  sumptuous 
structure,  for  the  purpose  of  bolding  a  momentary 
reverie  above  the  enchanter’s  grave,  and  whose 
wand  seems  buried  with  him ;  of  one  whom,  when 
living,  it  was  most  poetically  said,  “  The  grave 
loses  half  its  potency  when  he  calls.  His  own  ima¬ 
gination  is  one  majestic  sepulchre,  where  the  wi¬ 
zard  lamp  burns  in  never-dying  splendour,  and 
the  charmed  blood  glows  for  ever  in  the  cheeks  of 
the  embalmed,  and  every  long-sheathed  sword  is 
ready  to  leap  from  its  scabbard,  like  the  Tizona  of 
the  Cid  in  the  vault  of  Cardena.”'  As  the  reader, 
however,  may  feel  curious  concerning  the  histo¬ 
rical  annals  of  this  celebrated  monastic  ruin,  the 
following  brief  particulars,  from  an  old  work,  are 
quoted  for  his  information  ; 

“  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  a  little  below  Melrose,  in  Teviotd  le. 
Here  are  tbe  remains  of  a  famous  abbey,  founded 
in  the  year  1150  by  Hugh  de  Moreville,  constable 
of  Scotland,  and  Beatrix  de  Beauchamp,  bis  wife, 
in  the  reign  of  David  I.  The  monks  were  of  the 
order  Premontr5  in  France,  and  brought  to  Dry¬ 
burgh  from  Alnwick  in  Northumberland,  in  1152. 
The  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Walter  Stewart,  father  to  King  Robert  11.,  granted 
to  this  place  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Max- 
ton,  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,  and  diocese  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  Kilrenny  in  Fife  was  also  given  to  this 
monastery  by  Ada,  mother  of  King  Malcolm  IV. 
and  William  the  Lion,  who  by  the  same  charter 
gives  dimidiam  cariuctam  terra  de  PUcortyve  elunam 
toftum  in  burgo  meo  de  Caarele.  There  were  two 
monasteries  in  Ireland,  viz.  the  abbey  of  Dniin  a 
Cross,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  the  abbey  of 
Wordborn,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  abbey  for  their  mother. 

“  Dryburgh,  with  its  revenue,  was  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar  by  King  James  VI.,  who  erected  it 
into  a  temporal  lordship,  together  with  Incbma- 
homac,  in  Perthshire,  in  favour  of  Henry  Erskine, 
the  earl’s  third  son  by  the  Lady  Mary  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Esme,  lord  d’Arabigny  and  duke  of 
Lennox.  Tbe  present  Earl  of  Buchan  bought  the 
abbey,  and  a  small  estate  surrounding  it,  from  the 
heirs  of  Colonel  Tod,  who  purchased  it  from  the 
Halyburtons  of  Newmains,  tbe  old  barons  or  lairds 
of  Meston.  This  abbey  was  burnt  and  plundered 
by  tbe  English  in  tbe  year  1323.  The  Cartulary, 
containing  all  tbe  charters  granted  to  Dryburgh,  ia 
in  the  Advocates’  Library  of  Edinburgh.”* 

Instead  of  reviving,  however,  these  once  im¬ 
portant  personages — the  cowled  monk  or  the  soli¬ 
loquising  abbot,  who  formerly  paced  this  legendary 
arena — the  eye  of  fancy  and  the  heart  of  sympathy 
are  better  pleased  with  recalling  the  many  life-like 
conceptions  or  beautiful  reflections  of  Scott,  the 
necromancer,  now  sleeping  in  bis  narrow  house 
within  a  few  feet  of  us.  We  hardly  think  of 
other  forms  than  those  which  his  genius  has 
created ;  tbe  histories  of  the  actual  inhabitants 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  DRYBURGH 
ABBEY. 


(Concluded  from  p.  871.) 

In  contemplating  ruins  similar  to  Dryburgh  Ab¬ 
bey,  the  thougha  of  tbe  traveller  usually  wander 
over  the  architectural  details,  or  the  legendary  his¬ 
tory  of  the  edifice,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  topic.  But  here  such  epeculatione  eeem  to 
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of  ihi*  abbey,  (oata  of  whose  dost  has  minfled 
with  tbc  soil  oo  which  we  tread,  affect  us  but 
saguely.  We  refuse  to  dwell  upon  their  atcaso* 
rials  {  and  their  having  existed  at  all  seems  al¬ 
most  visionary,  compared  with  the  fanciful  emana¬ 
tions  of  the  poet’s  brain  upon  which  our  thoughts 
now  concentrate.  So  talismauic  is  the  miostrcl's 
tomb— so  familiar  his  delineations!  And  whilst 
thus  intently  occupied,  how  consonant  with  the 
scene  seem  the  words  of  hiss,  now  resting  so  near, 
who  in  describing  an  anefent  and  neglected  burial- 
place,  remarks,  that  “  those  who  aleep  beneath  are 
only  connected  with  us  by  the  rclection,  that  they 
have  once  been  what  we  are  now,  aad  that,  as  their 
relics  arc  now  identified  with  their  mother  earth, 
ours  shall  at  some  future  period  undergo  the  saase 
transformation.'’* 

The  reader  of  this  passage  will  probably  be  re¬ 
minded  of  Scott’s  frequent  visits  to  this  solemn 
burial-place  during  bis  life-rime,  when  soom  of  the 
neglected  memories  of  death  met  his  view,  as  (bey 
have  mine  at  this  time  ;  and  be  baa  wondered,  per- 
kapa,  if  a  like  fau  awaited  bis  ashes,  when  he  should 
have  ended  bis  mortal  pilgrimage.  But  there  were 
no  mclancbolv  reflections  suggested  te  my  mind  as 
I  stood  over  hit  grave,  save  those  impressive  ones 
incidental  to  the  thought  of  death’s  inevitable  de¬ 
cree— a  decree  which  caused  tears  to  flow  from 
thoae  who  loved  him,  and  regret  that  bis  earthly 
light  was  quenched  in  over-tasking  his  matur- 
intellect;  for  be  bad  sunk  into  no  early  grave, 
although  the  world,  in  its  affection,  calM  it  so. 
It  woiud  have  been  thought  premature,  by  bis  coun¬ 
trymen,  at  aay  age.  He  was  sixty-one  when  he 
died,  a^  he  did  not  go  down  to  the  tomb 
**  Vnwept,  nuhonoor*d,  and  unsunc.” 

His  shore  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in  life  had 
been  unutoally  great ;  mere  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
thousands.  'I'his,  he  ever  gratefully  acknowledged. 
For  much  of  it  he  was  ii^ebted  to  his  superior 
talents  I  but  the  greater  proportion,  perksps,  to 
his  cheerful  temperament,  and  a  sane  mind.  His 
poetical  conceptions  partake  of  these  humanising 
qtialiiies.  It  is  this  distinguisbing  feature  in  hia 
delineations  tlist  recommends  them  to  our  notice, 
or  faotens  them  in  our  memories.  He  was  neither 
irreligious,  misanthropic,  nor  affectedly  sentimen- 
tuL  Whatever  came  from  hia  pen  proceeded  from 
cloee  ehaervation,  and  an  accurate  innglit  into  the 
vedvd,  y*t  deep  and  potent  aprirgs  of  human  ac¬ 
tion.  In  tbio  respect  he  claimed  cloee  affinity  to 
Shakspeare.  There  waa  freahnecs,life,  and  beauty, 
in  hia  deacriptiona,  that  awakened  intereat  without 
diooppointment.  Hia  pictures  of  the  local  scenery 
of  flmlland  are  the  beat  ever  painted.  They  make 
tbo  journey  through  her  boniera  a  pictorial  and 
mental  pleasure.  Stem  and  wild  as  much  of  Cale¬ 
donia  is,  the  traveller  wonld  perhaps  hasten  on, 
neglectful  of  the  characteristic  features  of  her  sons 
and  daughters,  were  it  not  for  tlie  incidents  so 

I  **  OM  tiortaUt}  .’*  Allan  Cusningham,  in  bis  biogra¬ 
phical  and  historical  noliert  of  tbc  ti  rical  iiorta  of  Keut- 
und,  tbu.  identiiics  the  sceus  of  **  Old  Mortality's”  la- 
boors  ;  “  Dalgamock,  now  incorporated  with  Close  Bum, 
was  the  name  of  a  small  and  bewntilbl  little  parish,  ex- 
tending  slimit  the  banks  of  the  Nith ;  its  ralnt^  kirk  snd 
kmesome  burial-ground  ant  often  visited  by  the  old  people 
of  Hie  neighbourhood— human  aflbetion  clings  anxiously 
to  patetnd  dusk  It  was  hers  that  *  Old  iCirtalUy’  waa 
fesM  ispatring  the  maytyn’  tombstoaea.” 


beeuttfuliy  interwoven  end  portrayed  by  Scott.  [ 
And  where  has  genius  ever  fluag  n  holier  charm  > 
around  the  name  of  woman,  than  may  be  found  in 
his  writings— portraits  of  bit  berok  countrywomen  f 
There  is  one  that  even  now  rites  up  before  me,  a  ■ 
tme  heroine :  not  one  made  interesting,  however,  i 
from  high-born  rank  or  rare  lineage;  not  from  i 
peerleaa  beauty  or  nnwwmanly  attrifautea ;  but  the  * 
im^raonated  embodiment  of  sisterly  affection,  aa 
delineated  in  the  humble  ekameter  of  Jeanie 
Deana.* 

What  tight  on  earth  ia  there  more  intereeting  or  ' 
beautiful  than  that  of  a  family  knit  togeibcr  in  tbo 
strong  bonds  of  holy  affection — where  ibe  aev eral 
membera  sf  it  rejoice  in  die  attractive  endowments 
of  each  other  which  Ood  in  his  infinite  goodness 
has  thought  proper  to  bestow— sisters,  unleavened 
with  nnnatural  envy  or  unfeeling  sensibilities— bat 
keeping  alive  the  sscrsd  flame  St  love,  which  never 
seems  to  bora  so  brightly  as  it  does  when  kindled 
sTonwd  the  domestk  liearth  f  To  the  world  at  large, 
however,  the  trials  and  snflerings  of  obeenre  and 
humble  individnnls  nmy  have  but  Ikde  iatereet,  or 
excite  but  partial  or  indifferent  regard.  From  ita 
lordly  dwelling-places,  h  is  apt  to  contidev  miafor- 
tune,  calamity,  or  anflering,  the  peculiar  birthright 
of  tba  poor — their  inevitable  lot  i  and  only  atraaga 
or  lamentable  when  it  invades  the  stately  mansion 
of  the  rich  and  exalted  t  as  if  no  hearts  wtre  made 
to  bleed  at  earthly  trouble  but  their  own ;  no  in¬ 
terest  properly  awakened  unless  throbbing  when 
wo  enters  their  gilded  thresholds.  ■ 

In  selecting  the  history  of  two  sisters,  inmates 
of  the  humble  cottage  at  St.  Leonard’s,  for  illns- 
iraiien,  Scott  has  exhibited  a  moral  picture,  ae 
weH  as  a  seU-sacrillcing  wowmii.  Tbia  woman  be 
kaa  not  sought  to  endow  with  advearitiows  charaae 
or  poetical  attractient — her  gifts  art  few  and  eim- 
ple  t  hot  be  has  imparted  to  her  an  attracrion  no 
art  can  imiute — a  noblt  heart  I  And,  emanating 
from  that  warm  and  gntbing  welUrpring  of  affec¬ 
tion,  appears  a  true  and  resolute  soul,  undaunted  ^ 
by  difficulties,  nor  shrinking  from  the  most  painful 
effort,  mental  and  phyaicaT,  to  save  a  sUter’a  life. 
She  possessed  nsture’s  eloquence,  bewever,  which 
is  never  withheld  from  an  advocate  like  the  heroine 
of  St.  Leonard's.  And  how  is  the  site  of  the  an> 
cirnt  Tolbooth  ef  Ediwbnrgh  now  sought  to  be 
identified  by  the  traveller — (be  pktnresque  ridgea 
of  rite  Pentlaod  Hills— or  that  most  romantic  of 
all  eminences,  near  a  great  city,  Salisbury  Crags  { 
— gsxed  at,  but  in  connexion  with  the  atory  of 
Jeanae  IXtana  and  her  stater t  How  smettly  does 
ihs  spirit  cf  kind  affection  sasal  over  our  hearts, 
awd  asaaciaSa  fffer  scans  arouwdi  an  snffk  the  harmo- 
nining  aad  pnffU  kmtr*  el  awinwe  staff  wiaa  good- 
ncaa  I  Wt  I’anny  ffsasw  aae  offkar  aneiwget  in  the  j 
land  containinir  inmamwsiho  ponacBa  the  undeve¬ 
loped  eharactemffcs  of  this  Scottish  aaniden.  The 
htsvt  that  conceived  (his  original  portrait,  and  the 
band  that  executed  it,  imparted  a  cheering  aspect 
to  humanityi,  by  spreading  over  the  brosd  surface  | 
of  the  land  the  golden  sun  of  sympathy  and  kind  i 
feeling,  which  cren  now  lights  up  many  a  nook  and  ' 
corner  that  would  otherwise  perhaps  appear  unin- 
vithig  or  dreary.  The  memory  of  such  an  one  can- 
not  well  be  connected  with  gloomy  thoughts,  or 
aasociatrd  with  melancholy  ideas.  Such  aisoci. 

^  >  The  Heart  gf  Mid-Lotbiaa.  I 
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ationa  would  be  at  varunce  with  the  blithe  and 
animating  impreaaiona  thua  made  upon  the  mind. 
But  I  thought  of  him  rather  aa  one  in  whom  the 
domeatic  and  moral  principlea  o'  life  were  well  de¬ 
veloped,  and  ahone  oa  contpicuoualy,  nay,  perhapa 
with  more  endearing  brightneaa,  than  genius;  in 
whom  filial  reverence  and  affection  was  a  part  of 
bis  religion;  commencing  in  childhood  and  ending  |j 
only  with  hie  breath ;  who  began  his  morning  taah 
with  moistened  eye,  as  he  revived  bis  mother's 
memory,*  and  the  records  of  her  enduring  love 
for  him  from  helpleia  infancy  to  manhood.  I 
thought  of  him  as  the  hospitable  representative  of  || 
hia  countrymen — the  kind  boat  to  all  who  sought  bis 
generous  commendation,  or  bis  pleasant  converse 
beneath  hia  attractive  mansion;  as  the  chivalrous  i 
chronicler  of  bis  country’s  history,  and  tbe  strict  j 
man  of  integrity ;  who  taxed  all  the  resources  of  ' 
bis  exuberant  genius,  and  sunk  at  last  beneath  the 
effort,  to  render  unto  bis  creditors  the  uttermost 
farthing  for  which  he  stood  indebted  to  them 
thus  acting  up  to  the  very  letter  of  hia  moral  code. 
Such  considerations  should  not  produce  despond¬ 
ing  or  deprecating  refiections  for  one  who,  in  so 
BMoy  aspects,  must  be  viewed  with  admiration. 
The  sigh,  if  there  be  one  here,  must  arise  from  the 
unhappy  circumstance  which  doubtless  shortened 
his  existence — leaving  the  world  without  a  com¬ 
peer.  That  thought,  however,  sends  a  pang  to 
every  feeling  heart ;  that  sympathetic  duty  every 
pilgrim  discharges  who  viaiu  the  Utah  of  Scott. 

Again:  1  thought  of  him  in  the  innumerable 
passages  of  poetic  beauty  scattered  throughout  hia 
varied  compositions,  and  recalled  them  to  mind,  aa 
the  best  tribute  to  bis  memory.  Although  in  life 
be  studiously  avoided  tbe  echo  of  laudatory  expres¬ 
sions  when  addressed  to  him — tbe  language  of  per¬ 
sonal  compliment — yet  it  now  seems  the  most  be¬ 
fitting  chant  to  render  at  a  poet's  grave.  And  it  is 
at  a  poet's  grave  that  thougbu  frequently  are  most 
impressive :  for  bis  very  ashes  are  suggestive,  even 
in  their  deep  silence;  and  his  written  words,  if 
worth  any  thing,  are  recalled.  He  has  communed 
with  all  things,  and  we  commonly  learn,  from  his 
patient  or  soaring  mind,  such  knowledge  as  he  may 
nave  acquired.  The  poet’s  perceptions,  images,  and 
fancies,  are  identified  in  our  memory  with  his  whole 
career,  from  bis  cradle  to  hia  sepulchre.  Thus,  as 
1  gaze  at  this  romantic  landscape,  glowing  in  all 
the  vernal  beauty  of  midsummer,  and  listen  to  the 
music  of  tbe  Tweed,  as  1  catch  a  distant  view  of  it, 
flowing  onwards  amongst  scenes  beloved  by  the 
minstrel,  and  rendered  fiimous  by  bis  verse, — 1 
ramble  with  him  still.  I  con  scarcely  believe  him 
slumbering  near,  iiuenaible  to  an  hour  like  this ; 

>  But  perbam  tbe  most  touching  evidenre  of  the  lastiug 
Underusis  of  his  early  domestic  leeliag  was  exhibited  to 
his  executors,  when  they  opened  his  repositories  in  search 
of  bis  testament,  the  evening  after  his  burial.  “  On  lifting 
tin  his  desk,  we  found  arranged  in  careful  order  a  series 
or  little  ohiects  which  had  previously  been  so  placed  there 
that  bis  eye  might  rest  on  them  every  moming  before  he 
liegmn  bis  tasks.  These  were  the  old-fashioned  boxes 
that  had  gamiahed  his  mother’s  toilet,  when  he,  a  sickly 
child,  slept  in  her  dresaing-room, — the  silver  taper-sUim 
which  tive  young  advocato  had  bought  for  her  with  his 
first  five-guinea  fee — a  row  of  small  packets  Inscribed 
with  her  hand,  and  containing  the  hair  of  those  of  her 
uflspring  that  had  died  before  her ;  and  more  things  of  the 
like  so^  recalling  *  tbe  old  familiar  faces.'  The  same 
Iheling  was  apparent  in  all  tbe  arrangement  of  his  private 
apartmeat  *  — Locxiuja'a  Life  V  SvtU,  vvL  viil.  p.  ill. 


—for  '.he  settiiig  sun  is  at  this  moment  spreading 
a  magic  tint  over  tbe  beautiful  greensward  which 
surrounds  the  abbey  walks ;  it  streams  upon  these 
grey  ruins  like  a  gleam  of  his  own  bright  song, 
tllumiiMting  tbe  crumbling  cloisters,  or  chequer¬ 
ing  iu  grass- grown  aisles  with  light  and  shade, 
more  mdtiform  than  teasclated  art. 

And  thus  it  is  amidst  the  wild  and  beautiful 
8cenei7  of  this  picturesque  land,  that  tbe  spirit  of 
Scott  is  now  associated — where  it  still  lives.  Whilst 
the  lake  spreads  out  iu  blue  mirror  beneath  the 
overhanging  precipices  of  Achray  or  Benvenue— 
whilst  the  traveller  wanders  over  the  ruined  castles 
and  abbeys  which  decorate  tbe  Scottish  landscape, 
will  be  be  remembered.  Then  will  bis  antiqua¬ 
rian  knowledge — without  dulnets  or  pedantry— be 
appreciated.  Tbe  majestic  monuments  of  tbe  past 
will  be  revived.  Tbe  knighu  of  other  days  will 
live  again.  Temples,  in  which  tbe  mail-clad  chiefs 
were  wont  to  kneel,  will  be  sought  out  and  peo¬ 
pled  continually  with  his  ever-living  characters — 
for  hia  wand  baa  caused  them  to  re-isaiie  from 
their  ancient  tombs.  Tbe  very  evenu  of  this  day, 
now  fresh  upon  my  mind,  cause  me  to  dwell  upon 
this  theme ;  for  1  have  felt  aa  if  under  the  influence 
of  a  magiciau’s  spell,  or  a  pleasant  dream.  1  have 
I  been  riding  beside  the  banka  of  tbe  river  Jade, — 
a  Scottish  stream  which  lay  in  my  route  hither. 
Tbe  leaves  of  tbe  aspen-trees  quivered  in  tbe 
breeze,  and  made  glad  music  with  the  murmuring 
current.  But  there  was  a  strain  of  music  which 
came  upon  the  breeze  as  well ;  sod  with  tbe  linked 
melody,  words.  Those  words  were  Scott’s  1  Pre¬ 
sently,  tbe  old  abbey  of  Jedburgh  rose  to  view,  and 
with  it  iu  ancient  graveyard.  In  that  old  burial- 
place  they  were  consigning  a  fellow-mortal  to  tbe 
tomb  1  At  that  solemn  moment  I  fancied  I  heard 
the  burden  of  that  impressive  requiem,  Diet  irm, 
diet  ilia,  chanted  within  the  abtey-walls,  which 
Scott  has  paraphrased  so  beautifully  in  his  *'  Lay 
of  tbe  Last  Minstrel — 

Uymnfor  the  Dead. 

“  That  (Uy  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

W’hat  power  shall  be  the  sinner’s  stay  f 
How  snail  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  i 
When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 

The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 

,  W  hen  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 

I  Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  I— * 

I  Ob !  on  that  day,  that  wrotliful  day. 

When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 

I  Be  Thon  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 

I  Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  I” 

After  a  time,  the  outline  of  some  heath-covered 
'  mountains  came  in  sight — they  were  the  Eildon 
Hills  I  immediately  designated  by  the  coachman. 
But  he  pointed  at  tbe  same  time  in  another  direc- 
I  tion  with  much  national  pride — for  be  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man — remarking,  that  yonder  was  the  Tweed,  and 
'  if  I  were  only  upon  the  summit  of  those  hills  I 
{  might  behold  Leader  Water  and  Sandyknow,  the 
I  spot  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  passed  his  boyhood 
'days!  Now  I  approached  the  ancient  town  of 
I  Melrose,  and  beheld  the  ruins  of  its  beautiful 
I  abbey  seated  in  a  green  and  quiet  valley.  1  felt 
'  the  spell  of  the  poet’s  magic  art  arouud  me  still ; 
!  nay,  more,  it  increased  with  tenfold  interest  at  the 
j  sight  of  this  favourite  object  of  the  Antiquary’s" 
study.  And  thus  my  wanderings  have  at  length 
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brought  me  to  these  venerable  mint — the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  this  day’s  journey — now  composing  | 
./the  minstrel's  sepulchre  I  Here  his  morut  body 
is  enshrined  within  this  antique  fragment  of  Gothic 
art.  He  has  descended  to  the  tomb!  But  his 
living'  spirit  still  survives,  and  even  now  lights  up 
this  interesting  comer  of  the  abbey. 

Over  all  that  I  have  seen  to-day  has  this  same  re¬ 
markable  and  happy  influence  extended.  It  has 
pervaded  the  mountain-torrent  and  the  whimpering 
burn— over  wild  heath  and  savage  moor.  It  has 
diffused  a  cheering  aspect  even  to  the  most  wild 
and  rugged  scenery— 4or  a  time  rendered  still 
more  so  by  a  sudden  storm.  Yet  this  circumstance 
only  serv^  to  awaken  in  my  memory  some  of  the 
powerful  touches  of  Scott’s  poetic  pencil : — 

"Hark!  a.i  my  Unnrinc  footsteps  slow  retire, 

Some  Spirit  oithe  Air  has  waked  thy  string! 

Tis  now  a  Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  lire, 

Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing, 
neceding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 
Painter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 

And  now  the  mountain  hreetes  scarcely  hriiig 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 

And  now,  'tit  silent  all!”  * 

I  desire  not  to  exalt  genius  above  the  lofty 
standard  of  yirtue,  above  ita  due  elevation :  for,  as 
remarked  by  that  living  embodiment  of  talent,* 
combined  in  poet,  critic,  and  scholar — a  prominent 
light  amongst  the  »obUe  fratrum,  who  have  given 
intellectual  renosm  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,— 

Who  is  the  Swan  of  Avon  (be  asks)  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  humblest  being  that  ever  purified  his 
spirit  in  the  waters  of  eternal  life  t”  This  is  the 
proper  aspect  in  which  genius  should  be  viewed  i 
by  this  sure  test  must  it  be  approved  or  condemned. 
It  is  an  apothegm  worthy  of  remembrance  when 
estimating  the  merits  of  celebrated  men,  and  it 
shall  be  my  peroration  in  Dryburgh  abbey. 

I  have  already  glanced  at  the  reverential  feelings 
of  Scott  for  sacred  themes  whenever  introduced  by 
his  pen.  It  is  but  just  and  proper,  that  a  kindred 
reality  should  be  remembered  and  accredited  in 
this  memorial ;  for  it  characterised  one  of  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  his  life.  No  person  who  has 
perused  attentivelv  Lockhart’s  account  of  his  last 
illness,  can  have  forgotten  the  very  striking  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  sentiment — this  religious  emission  of 
words,  which  spoke  so  audibly,  ay,  "  trumpet- 
tongued,"  from  the  heart  of  the  dying  minstrel. 
The  scene  referred  to  occurred  in  his  library  at 
Abbotsford,  into  which  be  had  been  brought  from 
bis  sick  chamber,  that  he  might  gaze  once  more 
upon  the  rippling  tide  of  bis  beloved  Tweed,  and 
have  his  thoughts  soothed  with  its  imaginary  mur¬ 
mur.  But  let  Lockhart’s  words  detail  the  rest 
"  He  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read  to  him  j 
and  when  I  asked  from  what  book,  be  said,  ‘  Need 
you  askt  There  is  but  one.’  I  chose  the  I4th 
chapter  of  St  John’s  Gospel.”  Further  comment 
upon  this  affecting  passage  in  the  final  days  of 
Scotland’s  bard  is  unnecessary.  I  only  recall  it 
here  to  make  good  my  assertion — hrre,  amid  these 
impressive  ruins,  and  above  his  dewy  grave,  that  it 
may  add  another  grace  to  the  unfading  chaplet 
which  rests  upon  it  For  this  proof  alone,  if  all 
others  were  wanting,  would  assuredly  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  unostentatious  faith  and  devout  princi- 

I  Conclusion  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

>  Frofessor  Wilson. 
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pies  of  the  man.  And  if  it  be  true  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth,  as  pronounced  by  Professor  Wilson, 
that  he  has  made  "  every  rock  an  altar — every 
grove  a  shrine,”  in  his  native  land,  by  the  impress 
of  an  elevated  intellect ;  an  equal  share  of  praise 
must  be  awarded  to  Scott,  for  cheering  the  hearts 
of  hit  countrymen,  and  shedding  the  genial  beams 
of  his  benignant  genius  around  the  hearth-stones 
of  ”  stern  and  wild”  Cdedonia. 

D. 

THE  ITALIAN  BRETHREN  OF  THE 
MISERICORDIA.' 

This  admirable  and  most  profoundly  Christian 
confraternity  is  said  to  have  been  first  formed  in 
that  fatal  year  1948,  which  was  that  of  the  fright¬ 
ful  visitation  of  the  plague  at  Florence.  Then  it 
was,  when  man  fled  from  man,  and,  more  horrible 
and  stranger  still,  when  woman  ceased  to  watch 
and  soothe  her  dyin^  fellow-creatures,  —  then  it 
was  that  a  small  society  of  brave  and  holy  men 
associated  themselves  together  by  a  vow  that  they 
I  would  fearlessly  go  wherever  suffering  called  them. 
Such,  however,  was  the  horror  of  infection  through¬ 
out  the  city,  that  no  persons  known  to  be  thus  ex¬ 
posing  themselves  to  the  danger  of  it  would  have 
I  been  permitted  free  entrance  anywhere;  and  for 
i  that  reason,  or  it  might  have  been,  I  think,  for  the 
1  still  holier  one  of  not  letting  themselves  be  known 
i  as  the  performers  of  the  good  deeds  thus  done,  this 
truly  holy  brotherhood  enveloped  themselves  in  the 
dress  which  they  still  wear,  the  black  folds  of  which 
cover  the  wearer  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
ground,  and  most  effectually  prevent  their  being 
recognised,  no  aperture  being  left,  save  small  boles 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  society  thus  nobly 
created,  separated  not  when  the  horrible  visitation 
which  first  brought  it  together  passed  away ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  become  one  of  the  most  marked, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  noble,  features  of  the  Tuscan 
States,  and  is  now  extremely  numerous.  The  num¬ 
ber  is,  indeed,  unlimited ;  and  contains  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  closely  bound  toge¬ 
ther  by  one  common  faith,  and  one  common  tie,— 
but  that  tie  so  secret  and  mysterious,  that  many 
of  the  members  live  and  die  without  knowing  wlio 
or  how  many  are  united  with  them.  Yet  can  they, 
like  freemasons,  make  themselves  known  to  each 
other  when  they  meet,  should  such  recognition  be 
necessary,  by  secret  signs  and  words  known  alike 
I  to  all,  but  known  to  themselves  alone.  These  men, 
I  including  in  their  number  many  of  the  very  highest 
i  rank,  (among  which  princes  and  even  popes  have 
I  been  numbered,)  are  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
;  bold  themselves  ready  whenever  called  upon,  cither 
I  by  night  or  by  day,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  any  who  may 
want  them,  whether  suffering  from  sickness  or  from 
accident.  Nay,  if  an  individual  be  assaulted  by  an 
j  assassin  in  the  streets,  no  brother  of  the  Misericor- 
I  dia  can  pass  within  reach  of  knowing  it  without 
1  being  bound  to  hasten  to  bis  succour.  Secret  as 
'  are  the  laws  by  which  they  regulate  themselves,  or 
I  rather  the  manner  in  which  these  admirable  laws  are 
j  put  in  practice,  no  society  can  be  more  regularly 
organised.  A  certain  number  of  the  brethren  are  se¬ 
lected  from  the  whole  body  as  directors,  of  which  ten 
are  bishops,  and  twenty  unbeneficed  priests.  Alto, 

I  From  Mrs.  Trollope’s  Visit  to  Italy. 
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from  among  the  laity,  they  aelect  a  certain  number  of 
noblei,  and  double  the  number  of  plebeians ;  from 
among  these,  twelve  are  chosen  ever^  four  months 
to  officiate,  six  called  captains,  and  six  counsellors. 
To  these  are  added  a  hundred  and  flve  of  the  breth¬ 
ren,  seven  of  whom  hold  themselves  constantly  in 
readiness  to  attend  any  special  summons,  or  to  obey 
the  sound  of  the  bell  by  which  they  are  frequently 
called.  But  this  ia  only  for  the  ordinary  events  of 
each  day ;  any  extraordinary  necessity  is  provided 
for  promptly  and  readily  by  extraordinary  aid. 
Another  portion  of  the  aociety  is  bound  to  collect 
the  charitable  contributions  of  the  public  by  per¬ 
sonal  applications,  which,  be  it  observed,  are  never 
refused.  The  smallest  ofiering  may  suffice,  but 
something  is  always  given.  Nor  does  the  obvious 
conjecture  of  its  being  probable,  in  a  catholic  coun¬ 
try,  that  auch  a  society  may  be  entered  by  the  rich 
and  the  noble  for  a  limited  time  (which  is  a  stipula¬ 
tion  permitted),  as  an  act  of  penance,  in  any  degree 
lessen  tlie  respect  which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

. One  of  the  duties  of  this  holy  brotherhood, 

and  one  which  is  regularly  and  constantly  per¬ 
formed,  is  visiting  the  prisoners,  and  praying  with 
those  who  are  condemned  to  death.  .  .  .  That  this 
institution  is  of  great  and  constant  utility,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
ptmible  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  Florence 
without  meeting  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  Sometimes  they  are  carrying  the  sick  or 
the  maimed  to  the  hospitals;  sometimes  pawing 
to  the  homes  of  sufferers  to  attend  upon  them ; 
sometimes  carrying  those  who  have  expired  to  the 
grave.  The  species  of  respect  manifested  to  them 
as  they  pass  along,  tells  plainly  in  what  estimation 
the^  are  held  ;  I  Itnow  not  how  it  might  chance  to 
be  in  other  countries,  but  I  think  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  see  a  brother  of  the  Misericordia  jostled 
in  this.” 


LETTERS  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

No.  IV.— TAs  Converiion  qf  Ihe  Anglo-Saxone, 

My  dear - , 

It  was  a  circumstance  apparently  accidental,  though 
of  course  providential,  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  arrival 
of  a  merchant- vessel  of  Rome  from  Britain  (a.d. 
tiSS),  drew  together  a  concourse  of  citizens  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  what  might  be  the  nature  of  the  cargo. 
Among  these  apectators  there  was  one  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  than  the  rest,  named  Gregory,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  priest,  of  remarkable  learning  and  piety.  He 
bad  passed  from  high  civil  functions  to  a  monas¬ 
tery  of  his  own  founding,  where  several  years  of 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  altar  ; 
and  had  afterwards  been  sent  by  Pelagius  1 1.,  as 
his  nuncio,  to  the  court  of  Constantinople ;  in 
which  city  he  had  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the 
assistance  he  aad  afforded  in  suppressing  a  heresy, 
then  newly  risen,  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  theologi¬ 
cal  works,  among  which  were,  an  Expositiou  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  a  treatise  explanatory  of  the  office 


and  duties  of  the  clergy,  called  Liber  Pailoralit. 
When  such  a  man,  therefore,  beheld,  as  part  of  the 
freight  of  the  Roman  vessel,  a  band  of  Saxon  youths, 
recently  purchased  as  slaves, — for  at  this  time  the 
horrid  traffic  in  human  flesh  was  common, — no 
wonder  that  he  hhished  for  his  countrymen,  and 
mourned  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  avarice. 
Besides,  the  very  appearance  of  the  Saxon  youths, 
with  their  fair  hair  and  ruddy  countenances,  was 
sufficient  to  interest  one  who  was  accustomed  to  the 
darker  complexions  of  Italy.  Gregory  anxiously 
inquired  whence  the  youths  had  come;  and  on  being 
informed  that  the  isle  of  Britain  was  their  home, 
and  that  the  islanders  were  involved  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  paganism,  “  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,”  says 
Bede,  "  from  the  bottom  of  hia  heart,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  *  Alas  1  what  pity  that  the  author  of  dark¬ 
ness  is  possessed  of  men  of  such  fair  countenances ; 
and  that  being  remarkable  for  such  graceful  aspects, 
their  minds  should  be  void  of  inward  grace.'  ”  He 
further  asked  what  was  the  name  of  that  nation, 
and  was  answered  that  they  were  called  Anglet. 
“  Right,”  said  he ;  ”  for  they  have  an  angelic  face, 
and  it  becomes  such  to  be  co-heirs  with  the  angels 
in  heaven.”  ”  What  is  the  name,”  he  continued, 
**  of  the  province  from  which  they  are  brought  t” 
It  was  replied,  that  the  natives  of  tlut  province  were 
called  Deiri.  "  Truly  they  are  De  ira,”  he  said : 
”  withdrawn  from  wrrath,  and  called  to  the  mercy  of 
Christ”  ”  W  hat  is  the  king  of  that  province  called  t” 
.£lla,  was  the  reply.  “  Allelujah,”  he  exclaimed : 

the  praise  of  God  the  Creator  must  be  sung  in 
those  parts.” 

After  this  conference,  Gregory  hastened  to  his 
bishop  (Pelagius  1 1.);  and  having  informed  him 
of  what  be  had  seen  and  heard,  entreated  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  evangelise  the  island,  in  favour  of 
which  these  Saxon  youths  bad  so  greatly  excited 
his  sympathy.  This  request  was  refused,  the  Church 
of  Rome  being  unwilling  to  risk  the  life  of  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  member  amongst  the  savage  Saxons. 
But  he  himself,  about  two  years  afterwards,  a.d. 
590,  was  elected,  much  against  his  inclination,  to 
occupy  the  Roman  see,  as  he  trembled  at  the 
responsibility  of  so  high  an  office — and  in  those 
days  men  shrunk  from,  rather  than  coveted,  the 
episcopal  function.  He  then  soon  carried  out  the 
design  in  which  he  had  been  before  frustrated. 
Having  persuaded  his  friend  Augustine,  a  Roman 
monk,  to  undertake  the  good  work,  he  left  his 
monastery,  with  forty  attendants,  for  Britain.  Af¬ 
ter  proceeding  some  way  on  the  journey,  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  the  dangers  to  be  incurred  intimidated 
several  of  his  companions,  who  refused  to  proceed 
further.  Augustine  immediately  returned  to  Gre¬ 
gory  with  this  sad  intelligence,  from  whom  he 
brought  back  a  hortatory  letter  to  his  companionsi 
the  fervour  and  piety  of  which  soon  dispelled  all 
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their  fear*.  They  proceeded  eigoroutly  on  their 
journey;  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  to  «hoae  hospitality  they  were  recommended 
by  Gregory,  reached  the  isle  of  Thanet,  which 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  in  the  month 
of  August,  A.n.  896. 

Happily  for  the  success  of  this  miuion,  Ethel- 
bert  was  Bretwalda,  or  emperor,  of  Britain,  and 
had  recently  espoused  a  Christian  lady,  named 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Cbaribert,  king  of  France,  who 
had  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  marriage, 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  profession  of  her  faith, 
and  be  allowed  to  bring  with  her  into  Britain  a 
French  bishop  named  Luidhard.  No  one,  there¬ 
fore,  could  be  better  disposed  to  receive  the  Roman 
missionaries  than  F.thelbert.  No  sooner  did  they, 
by  an  interpreter,  inform  him  of  their  arrival,  and 
the  object  of  their  mission,  than  he  gave  them  leave 
to  remain  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  where  every  thing 
necenary  to  their  support  and  convenience  was 
provided  them.  In  a  few  days  Eihelbert  himself 
proceeded  to  the  island,  and  summoned  Augimtine 
and  his  companions  before  him.  The  holy  band 
approached  the  king, — who  sat  in  the  open  air  to 
prevent  the  influence  of  any  magical  art,  which  it 
was  supposed  they  might  exercise  in  a  building, — 
bearing  a  cross  of  silver  for  a  banner,  and  a  painted 
image  of  the  Saviour,  and  chanting  a  solemn  litany, 
in  which  they  implored  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
the  Saxons  and  themselves. 

**  For  sver  haUewed  be  this  momlng  fair. 

Blest  be  the  uneonseiooi  shore  on  whieb  ye  tread, 

And  blest  the  silver  eross,  which  ye,  instead 
Of  martial  banner,  in  procession  brar ; 

The  cross  preceding  Him  who  floats  la  air. 

The  pictur'd  Savioor.  By  Augustine  led. 

They  come,  and  onward  travel  without  dread. 
Chanting  in  barbarous  ears  a  tuneful  prayer. 

Sung  for  themselves,  and  those  whom  they  would  free. 
Rich  eonqueat  waits  them.*' 

wosuswoEvn. 

Augustine  was  at  this  interview  unsuccessful  in 
convincing  Ethelbert  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
he  brought ;  but  he  was  dismissed  with  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  king's  good  will,  who  also  per¬ 
mitted  the  missionaries  to  reside  in  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  with  license  to  propagate  their  mis¬ 
sion  undisturbed,  and  to  use  for  public  worship  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Queen  Bertha.  While  residing  there,  their  holy 
and  self-denying  lives  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  thecititens,  that  eventually  both  Ethelbert  and 
many  of  his  most  distinguished  subjects  were  bap¬ 
tised  into  the  faith  of  Christ.  Meanwhile,  Augus¬ 
tine, — in  those  days  the  notion  of  planting  a  church 
without  a  bikhop  being  unknown. — had  proceeded  to 
the  archbishop  of  Arles,  and  bishop  of  Lyons,  by 
whom  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Canterbury ; 
an  event  wliicli  he  notified  to  Gregory  by  Lauren- 


tius  the  priest,  whom  he  sent  to  Rome  with  that 
intelligence,  together  with  several  queries,  concern- 
wliich  Augustine  wished  for  Gregory's  instructions. 
They  were  nine  in  number ;  and  while  some  of  them 
tnay  excite  the  surprise  of  Christians,  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  infidels  like  Hume,  they  involved  matters 
deeply  affecting  Augustine’s  mission.  They  are 
also  very  valuable  to  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  we 
learn  from  Gregory’s  replies,  that  at  that  time 
churches  were  independent  of  one  another;  that 
the  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry;  that  it  was  then, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  considered  incest  to  be  united 
to  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  that  bishops  still  re¬ 
mained  in  Britain  ;  and  that  the  baptism  of  infants 
was  customary.  Together  with  replies  to  these 
queries,  the  bishop  of  Rome  also  sent  additional 
labourers  into  Britain,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Mellitus,  Justus,  and  Paulinus,  to  whom  he  in¬ 
trusted  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
vessels,  ornaments,  and  relics,  besides  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  Bible  and  Psalms,  and  a  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  The  pall  was  also  sent  to 
Augustine,  with  instructions  that  he  was  never  to 
wear  it  except  when  celebrating  the  holy  commu¬ 
nion.  The  origin,  use,  and  form  of  this  ancient 
vest  are  hidden  in  greet  obscurity.  Some  suppose 
that  it  was  of  civil,  others  of  ecclesiastical  origin ; 
while  not  a  few  are  of  opinion,  that  the  consent 
both  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch  was  necessary 
before  it  could  be  granted  to  western  metropolitans, 
to  whom  only  It  was  assigned.  According  to  Roman 
ritualists,  it  was  originally  intended,  by  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  its  texture,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
lamb's-wool,  to  remind  the  bishop  of  the  grace  of 
humility,  though  it  finally  became  a  badge  of 
Rome's  supremacy.  Its  form,  even,  is  a  matter  of 
some  dispute.  Mr.  Palmer  says  that  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  only  a  stole,  or  long  scarf,  wound  round 
the  neck,  with  the  ends  banging  down  before  and 
behind.*  The  pall  still  forms  part  of  the  arms  of 
the  secs  of  Canterbury,  Dublin,  and  Armagh. 

It  was  in  January,  a.d.  601,  that  Gregory  for¬ 
warded  this  vesture  to  Augustine.  About  six 
months  afterwards  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Ethel¬ 
bert,  congratulatory  of  his  conversion,  in  which 
he  earnestly  exhorted  him  carefully  to  preserve 
the  grace  which  he  had  received  from  the  Divine 
goodness,  to  promote  the  conversion  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  to  suppress  idolatry,  and  to  be  himself  an 
example  of  piety  to  all  around.  His  episcopal 
admonition  was  not  lost  upon  the  pious  Bretwalda 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  granted  the  royal  city 
of  Canterbury  as  a  see  to  Augustine,  who  having 
rerovered  a  church  which  bad  been  built  there  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  had  it  repaired,  and  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  after  the 
name  of  Christ's  Church,  now  known  as  Canterbury 
'  AutlqiUtiei  of  the  English  Ritual,  U.  p.  317, 
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Cathedral.  In  the  aame  city  he  alao  built  a  mon> 
aalery  and  reaidence  for  himtelf  and  bia  auccea* 
aora. 

You  will  have  remarked,  that  I  have  aa  yet  only 
incidentally  mentioned  the  British  biabopi,  ao  you 
may  perbapa  have  fallen  into  a  not  uncommon 
error,  and  imagine  that  at  thia  lime  there  were 
none  such  in  eaiatence,  and  that  the  whole  of  Bri> 
tain  had,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Saxont,  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  This,  however,  it  not  the  fact.  The 
aavage  heathenism  of  the  Saxons  did  much  to 
uproot  that  precious  seed,  which,  as  1  have  shewn 
in  a  former  Letter,  had  taken  deep  root  among 
our  British  forefathers.  Nevertheless,  a  body 
of  Christians  had  escaped  to  Wales  and  Scot* 
land,  where  they  still  preserved  the  pure  faith  of 
Christ,  The  very  fact  of  Augustins  having  in* 
quired  of  Gregory  how  be  was  to  act  towards  the 
British  bishops,  shews  that  there  were  suck  per* 
sons  in  existence.  Of  there  have  been  preserved 
the  names  of  Dulbricius,  Teliau,  Oudoceus,  bishops 
of  Llandaff;  St.  David,  bishop  of  Caericon,  who  was 
consecrated  in  the  year  519,  in  the  presence  of  the 
famous  King  Arthur,  together  with  Morgan,  bishop 
of  Caerbuddai,  or  Silcliester ;  Julian  of  Winchester, 
and  Bdelfritb  of  Caeral  cluyd.  St.  Sampson,  arch* 
bishop  of  York,  had  previously  Bed  to  Armorica,  a 
colony  of  Britons,  and  called  after  them  Bretagne. 
St.  Columba  alao  lived  in  bis  monastery  of  leomb* 
kill  in  Scotland.  With  the  British  bishops,  tlicre* 
fore,  it  was  Augustine's  duty  to  have  sought  an  early 
interview  {  and  we  can  scarcely  justify  his  acting  at 
all  in  this  mission  without  having  Brat  obtained 
their  consent  and  co-operation.  Yet  it  was  not  till 
some  years  after  his  arrival  that  be  visited  Wales, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  in  that  district  Ore* 
gory's  inaiructiona  relaiing  to  the  native  bishops. 

This  celsbrated  conference  took  place  near  the 
monastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed  in  North  Wales,*  at 
a  place  afterwards  called  St.  Augustine's  Oak. 
Hers  it  was  that  seven  British  bisltops,  the  de* 
scendants  of  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  apoa* 
ties,  or  apostolic  men,  gave  the  meeting  to  the 
Roman  missionary,  who  assumed  a  tone  of  supe¬ 
riority  which  the  native  prelates  were  not  disposed 
to  allow.  He  proposed,  that  if  they  would  agree 
with  the  Romish  Church  in  the  time  of  celebrating 
Raster  (the  Church  in  Britain  having  adopted  the 
eastern  method),  and  if  they  would  acknowledge 
the  bishop  of  Rome's  superiority,  he  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  as  fvllow-bisbops,  and  permit 
them  to  join  with  him  in  the  conversion  of  the 

*  Who  can  reflect  without  sorrow,  not  unmingled  with 
shame,  at  the  contemplated  destruction  of  one  of  the  sees 
of  North  Wales  T  Surely  a  Christian  government  should 
pause  before  it  shocks  the  feelings  of  those  wrho  reverence 
those  scenes  of  British  piety,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tin  of 
sacrilege  inrolvsd  In  such  a  msasure. 


Anglo- SaxoDf.  However  desirable  this  unifor* 
inity  sf  practice  and  unity  of  purpose  might  be  in 
the  abstract,  still  as  it  was  required  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Gregory's  supremacy,  the  biabops  of 
Britain  refused  thair  assent.  Yet  not  wishing  to 
act  rashly,  they  agreed  to  re-consider  the  matter, 
and  give  Augustine  and  hia  companions  another 
meeting.  On  tbit  occasion  they  were  mors  die* 
guated  than  before  by  the  haughty  bearing  of  the 
Roman  missionary ;  he  did  not  even  rise  to  receive 
the  British  bishops,  who  arrived  last  at  the  place 
of  meeting.  Ibis  conduct  was  considered  as  au 
indication  of  Augustine's  contempt  for  them  ;  and 
the  bishops  declined  agreeing  to  any  of  the  terms 
proposed.  In  reference  to  the  Roman  patriarch’s 
aaaumed  authority  in  having  nominated  Augus¬ 
tine  metropolitan  of  Britain,  they  replied,  through 
Dinotb,  abbot  of  Bangor,  their  spokesman,  in  the 
following  words:  “We  are  bound  to  serve  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  every 
godly  Christian,  as  far  as  helping  them  in  offices 
of  love  and  charity :  this  servica  wa  are  ready  to 
pay :  but  more  than  this,  we  do  not  know  to  be  due 
to  him  or  any  othtr.  We  have  a  primate  of  our 
own,  who  is  to  oversee  us  under  God,  aud  to  keep 
us  in  the  way  of  spiritual  life.’’  One  need  not  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  importance  of  thia  answer  as  an  ir- 
refiagable  proof  of  the  independence  of  the  British 
Church  of  tlie  see  of  Rome  at  this  time.  It  also 
I  quashes  Augustine’s  claim  to  be  coniiidered  the 
apostle  of  the  English.  For  there  was  a  pri¬ 
mate  and  bia  suffragans  whan  the  Roman  monk 
arrived  in  Britain,  to  whom,  on  every  principle  of 
Catholic  unity,  be  himself  owed  allegiance,  and 
without  whose  consent  be  had  no  right  to  com* 
mence  his  labours,  as  it  might  have  been  inferred 
that  the  native  prelates  had  good  reasons  for  with* 
holding,  if  they  did  ao, — and  the  matter  admits  of 
doubt, — the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  from  their 
cruel  and  idolatrous  oppressors.  Probably  they 
looked  upon  the  bloody  Saxons  as  of  that  number 
before  whom  their  Lord  had  forbidden  them  to  cast 
the  pearls  of  his  gospel.  The  mercy  of  God,  how* 
ever,  “  out  of  evil  still  educeth  good and  thus 
uncatholic,  in  many  respects,  as  Augustine's  con¬ 
duct  was,  his  mission  was  of  incalculable  advantage, 
and  hia  name  is  deservedly  retained  in  our  calendar 
(May  26)  as  “  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  and 
a  Christian  saint  r  ght  dear  to  the  memory  of  every 
English  Churchman. 

In  the  year  604,  Augustine  consecrated  bis  com¬ 
panions  Mellitus  and  Justus  bishops;  one  fur  the 
conversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  the  other  as 
bishop  of  Rochester.  Cbrisiianiiy  was  easily  in¬ 
troduced  into  Essex,  aa  Sebert,  nephew  of  Eibel- 
bett,  was  the  king.  The  metropolis  of  Essex  was 
London,  recently  created  a  biabopric,  which  still 
retained  something  of  the  wealth  and  importance 
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whieh  it  had  acquired  under  the  Romaiia.  Itaex-! 
tent  waa  then  confined  to  what  ia  now  called  '*  the 
city  t"  xmI  it  waa  anrrounded  by  a  wall  auppoeed  to 
hare  been  bnilt  about  the  time  of  Constantiua.  In 
the  diatrict  deeignated  Thomey«  or  the  lale  of 
Thome,  on  account  of  ita  barrenneaa,  Scbert  built 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  (Weatminater  Abbey),  in 
which  ^e  remaina  of  the  founder  are  aaid  to  re* 
poee.  He  alao  built  St.  Paul’a  Cathedral  upon  the 
ruina  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  from  which 
London  (Lien  Dian,  or  Temple  of  Diana)  probably 
receired  ita  name.  Soon  after,  haring  tranimitted 
hia  epiacopal  functiona  to  hie  companiona,  Augua* 
tine  waa  called  to  hia  reward,  a.d.  604.  He  waa 
buried  at  Canterbury,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  afterwards  called  St.  Auguetine'a  in 
honour  of  its  founder.  But  when  the  church  waa 
completed  and  consecrated,  his  remains  were  de¬ 
posited  within  the  porch,  none  except  martyrs 
being  in  those  days  considered  worthy  of  aepul* 
ture  within  the  church  itself.  Laurentius  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  aee  of  Canterbury.  j 

Good  King  Ethelbert  surrired  hia  spiritual  fa¬ 
ther  about  ten  years.  He  had  reigned  more  than  j 
half  a  century,  during  which  he  had  done  much  j 
for  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  no  sooner  did  Ead- 
bald,  his  son,  succeed  him — a  man  who  bad  refused 
to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity 
during  the  lifetime  of  hia  father,  and  altogether  a 
notoriously  wicked  man— than  idolatry  was  re¬ 
stored.  Scbert  also  died  about  the  same  time,  and 
was  also  succeeded  by  three  pagan  sons.  lienee 
Mellitus  and  Justus  were  driven  from  the  country ; 
and  Laurentius  was  just  on  the  ere  of  escaping, 
when  be  waa  prevented  by  what  waa  considered  a 
miraculous  interposition,  the  relation  of  which  so 
impressed  Eadbald,  that  he  immediately  renounced 
hia  idols  and  embraced  Christianity,  llte  circum¬ 
stance  was  this :  the  night  previous  to  his  intended 
departure,  Laurentius  passed  the  night  in  the 
church  of  Canterbury.  At  midnight  St.  Peter  ia 
said  to  have  appeared  i  and  after  expostulating  with 
him  on  bis  intention  to  forsake  the  flock  of  Christ 
committed  to  bis  charge,  gave  him  a  severe  scourg¬ 
ing  for  his  cowardice.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  scars 
inflicted  on  this  occasion  that  overawed  the  idola¬ 
trous  and  incestuous  Eadbald.  At  hia  conversion, 
Justus  and  Mellitus  were  recalled  from  France,  the 
latter  of  whom  succeeded  Laurentius  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  a.D.  619,  and  the  former, 
Mellitus  himself,  a.d.  624.  Eadbald  died  a.d.  640, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Earconbert,  who  was 
the  first  Saxon  prince  that  forbade  the  toleration  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  his  subjects.  He  also 
commanded  a  strict  observance  of  the  fast  of  Lent. 
Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into 

ithe  southern  part  of  England.  Let  us  now  briefly 
trace  its  progress  in  the  northern  principalities. 


Edwin,  who  in  the  year  626  became  lord  of 
Briuin,  had  dominion  over  the  whole  of  England 
north  of  the  Humber,  besides  the  islands  of  Man 
and  Mona,  and  part  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 
He  had  married  Ethelborga,  a  daughter  of  good 
King  Ethelbert  t  and  it  was  to  this  nutrriage  that 
Northumbria  was  indebted  for  the  blessing  of 
Christianity.  When  Edwin  solicited  the  hand  of 
his  sister,  Eadbald,  before  alluded  to,  forbade  the 
gift,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unlawful  to  marry  a 
Christian  virgin  to  a  pagan  husband,  lest  the  faith 
and  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  King  should  be  pro¬ 
faned  by  such  a  connexion.  It  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  until  Edwin  bad  promised  that  Ethelburga 
should,  as  her  mother  Bertha  bad  done,  enjoy  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  for  that 
purpose  be  accompanied  by  any  number  of  clergy 
thought  to  be  necessary,  that  his  ofier  of  marriage 
was  acceded  to.  Paulinus  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  Archbishop  Justus,  and  sent  in  charge  of  the 
Christian  virgin  to  Edwin’s  court,  where  he  finally 
introduced  the  faith  of  Christ  (a.d.  627).  In  his 
first  attempts  to  convert  the  Nonliumbrian  king 
he  was  unsuccessful,  and  might  probably  have  con¬ 
tinued  so,  had  not  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
put  Edsrin’s  mind  in  a  posture  well  suited  to  seri¬ 
ous  impressions.  About  the  year  after  the  arrival 
of  Paulinus,  a  messenger  came  from  the  king  of 
the  West  Saxons ;  and  while  presenting  a  paper  to 
Edwin,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  poisoned  dagger, 
which  he  intended  to  have  sheathed  in  the  king’s 
bosom.  One  of  his  attendants,  however,  observing 
the  assassin’s  object,  instantly  interposed  himself 
between  him  and  the  king,  and  received  the  fatal 
wound  himself.  Another  courtier  was  also  killed  in 
the  struggle  of  securing  the  assassin.  Edwin  himself, 
too,  was  wounded  i  for  so  determined  had  been  the 
Mow,  that  the  point  of  the  weapon  passed  through 
the  body  of  him  who  first  received  it  and  reached 
the  king.  This  was  an  event  well  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  Edwin’s  court.  So 
aflfected  was  his  wife  Ethelburga,  that  premature 
labour  waa  the  consequence  |  and  on  the  very  same 
day  (Easter- day,  a.d.  626),  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  Both  the  mother  and  her  infant  having 
survived  the  great  pain  and  peril  of  child-birth,  the 
king,  overjoyed  at  their  preservation,  immediately 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  returned  thanksrin 
the  presence  of  Paulinus,  to  the  gods  for  it.  The 
good  bishop  informed  him,  that  it  was  not  to  bis 
deities  that  thanks  were  due,  but  to  that  supreme 
God  to  whom  he  himself  had  earnestly  prayed 
for  the  queen’s  deliverance.  Edwin  was  deeply 
impressed  t  and  promised,  if  he  were  successful 
against  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  had  thus 
attempted  his  life,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 
Meanwhile  the  young  infant  was  baptised  by  the 
name  ofEanfled,  with  twelve  of  her  attendants,  on 
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Whitsunday  following.  Those  were  the  first  fruits  wasGodraundingham,  a  receptacle  for  gods  (Good- 
of  the  labours  of  Paulinus.  manham),  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Though  Edwin  was  victorious  over  the  West  Edwin  very  gladly  followed  the  advice  of  his 
Saxons,  he  did  not  redeem  his  pledge  of  embracing  council,  and  immediately  became  a  catechumen  of 
the  Christian  faith  so  soon  as  he  might  have  done.  Paulinus.  It  was  while  in  that  relation,  that  he 
Notthattbesubjectwasdismissedfromhiathoughts:  built  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  at  York  (York 
indeed,  the  affectionate  remonstrance  that  he  re*  Minster),  of  wood,  in  which  he  was  baptised  on 
ceived  in  a  letter  from  pope  Boniface,  as  well  as  Easter-day  following  (a.d.  627),  the  anniversary 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  bis  queen,  to  whom  the  of  his  escape  from  assassination.  After  his  bap- 
bishop  of  Rome  also  wrote  on  the  subject,  prevented  tism,  Edwin  commenced  the  erection  of  a  larger 
this;  and  he  frequently  reflected  very  seriously  upon  church  of  stone,  on  the  same  site,  in  which  was 
the  vow  made  by  him  when  in  trouble.  It  was  in  to  be  enclosed  the  former  oratory  of  wood.  York 
one  of  these  contemplative  moods  that  Paulinus  was  also  assigned  as  the  see  of  Paulinus,  who  thus 
approached  him,  and  displayed  a  cross,  at  the  sight  became  the  first  archbishop  of  that  province.  A 
of  which  he  had  promised  some  years  ago,  when  church  having  an  altar  of  stone  was  also  built 
exiled  from  bis  kingdom,  to  submit  to  the  counsel  about  this  time  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  site  where 
of  him  who  presented  that  sacred  symbol.  Little  Leeds  now  stands.  Henceforward  the  progress  of 
supposing  that  Pauliniu  was  the  very  person  to  Christianity  was  rapid  in  Northumbria;  and  on  one 
whom  he  had  then  made  this  promise,  he  was  awe-  occasion  Paulinus  was  engaged  during  thirty-six 
stricken  at  the  coincidence,  and  immediately  sum-  days  in  catechising  and  baptising  the  crowds  who 
inoned  an  assembly  of  his  council,  that  be  might  flocked  to  him  for  the  blessing  of  spiritual  regene- 
consult  with  them  on  the  propriety  of  establish-  ration.  They  were  baptised  by  immersion  in  the 
ing  Christianity  in  his  dominions.  His  ministers  river  Glen.  The  governor  of  Lincoln  was  one  of 
readily  acceded  to  his  proposition ;  and  one  of  them  his  converts,  in  whose  city,  Bede  tells  us,  Paulinus 
illustrated  the  desirableness  of  submitting  to  tbe  built  a  church  of  stone  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
teaching  of  Paulinus,  by  a  kind  of  apologue,  which  Edwin  also  persuaded  Eorpwald  to  introduce 
is  thus  translated  from  Bede  by  Wordsworth.  In  Christianity  into  East  Anglia,  and  the  work  was 
addressing  Edwin,  he  exclaimed :  consummated  by  Sigebert  his  successor.  Felix, 

Man’s  life  U  like  a  sparrow,  mighty  king.  *"  I^**'*"  *»y  ‘^e  bishop  of 

That,  stealing  in.  while  by  the  fire  yon  sit  Rome  for  the  purpose,  carried  out  the  intentions  of 

Housed  with  rejoicing  friends,  is  seen  to  flit  the  Saxon  king  (a.d.  631);  and  in  none  of  the 

^  comfort  tarrying.  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  did  Christianity  flourish 

Here  did  it  enter — there,  on  hasty  wing  “  .  . 

Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold ;  "»»'■«  ▼tgorously,  or  produce  richer  fruits.  The 

But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold  first  Knglish  school  for  the  instruction  of  children 

Whither  it  goes.  K'en  such  that  transient  thing—  ig  said  to  have  been  founded  here. 

The  »o«l :  ‘he  "'K"  “f  Edwin  was  drawing  to  a  close, 

liile  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode ;  j.  ,  » 

But  from  what  world  the  came,  what  woe  or  weal  Being  engaged  in  warfare  with  Cadwall,  king  of 

On  her  departure  wUts,  no  tongue  hath  shewn :  the  Britons,  who,  backed  by  Penda,  king  of  the 

This  mystery  if  the  stranger  can  reveal,  Mercians,  had  rebelled  against  Edwin,  he  was 

HU  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed  1”  i„  the  battle  of  Hethfield,  now  Hatfield- 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  Chase,  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  633.  He  was  forty- 
this  conference  is  tbe  conduct  of  Coifl,  the  chief-  seven  years  old  when  he  fell,  and  had  exercised 
priest  of  the  pagans.  He  not  only  admitted  the  with  great  wisdom  and  justice  a  larger  share  of 
entire  vanity  of  the  idols  he  served,  but  was  the  dominion  than  any  of  the  Saxon  princes  for  about 
first  to  advise  the  destruction  of  their  altars:  eighteen  years.  His  head  was  brought  to  York, 
and  when  it  was  asked,  who  would  undertake  the  and  eventually  interred  in  a  porch  of  the  church  of 
damolition  which  the  high-priest  had  proposed,  St.  Peter.  After  his  death  the  Christians  of  North- 
**  I  myself,”  answered  Coifl ;  ”  for  who  can  more  umbria  sufiered  every  species  of  barbarous  cruelty 
properly  thao  myself  destroy  those  things  which  I  from  tbe  British  conqueror.  Paulinus  fled  with 
worshipped  through  ignorance,  for  an  example  to  queen  Ethelburga  to  her  brother,  the  king  of  Kent, 
all  otbera,  througli  the  wisdom  which  has  been  by  whom  they  were  honourably  received.  He  was 
given  me  by  the  true  God  t”  Having  therefore  afterwards  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester ; 
girded  himself  with  a  sword,  he  took  a  spear  in  his  but  he  did  not  hold  that  see  many  years  before  be 
hand,  and  mounted  one  of  the  king’s  horses,  and  waa  called  to  his  rest. 

hastened  to  the  idol  temple.  On  approaching  it,  he  Edwin  was  succeeded  by  Eanfred,  eldest  son  of 
hurled  his  javelin  against  the  edifice,  and  com-  Edwin’s  predecessor  Ethelfiid,  in  the  government 
manded  hit  attendants  to  set  it  on  fire.  The  place  of  that  part  of  Northumbria  called  the  kingdom  of 
where  this  singular  outbreak  of  zeal  was  displayed,  the  Bernicians ;  while  Osric,  Edwin’s  nephew,  be- 
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flame  king  of  the  Deirt.  Though  both  Chriitiaua 
when  they  auumed  their  kingly  power,  they  loon 
relapsed  into  paganiim,  and  were  shortly  afterwards 
slain  by  the  British  chief  Csdwalls.  Oswald,  Ean- 
fred's  brother,  was  their  successor;  aqd  having 
alain  the  ferocious  chieftain  in  battle,  became  lord 
of  Britain.  After  this  victory, — gained  it  is  said, 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  which  the  devout  Oswald 
offered  to  God  on  the  battle-held  before  the  con¬ 
flict  commenced, — he  set  about  restoring  the  faith 
which  bis  immediate  predecessors  bad  renounced. 
And  through  him  it  was  the  successors  of  the  an¬ 
cient  British  bishops  were  called  to  enlighten  the 
land  of  their  forefathers.  When  Edwin  bad  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Oswald's  father,  Oswald 
bad  fled  with  bis  brothers  into  Scotland,  where  he 
had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  at  the  hand 
of  those  British  prelates,  who  had  also  themselves 
taken  refuge  in  Scotland  from  the  fuiy  of  the 
Saxons.  To  these,  therefore,  it  was  natural  that 
be  should  look  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  spiri¬ 
tual  reformation  that  he  had  in  view.  Accordingly 
he  sent  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Columba,  already 
alluded  to,  desiring  that  a  bishop  might  come  to  the 
English  nation,  which  be  governed,  llis  request 
was  immediately  complied  with;  but  the  choice 
was  in  the  first  instance  an  unfortunate  one,  and  the 
bishop  sent  soon  returned  to  the  British  monastery. 
When  the  cause  of  his  failure  was  investigated, 
Aidan,  one  of  the  company,  suggested  that  he 
roust  have  been  deficient  in  prudence  and  forbear¬ 
ance.  “  1  am  of  opinion,  brother,”  he  said,  ”  that 
you  were  more  severe  to  your  unlearned  bearers 
than  you  ought  to  have  been,  and  did  not  at  first, 
conformably  to  tlie  apostolic  rule,  give  them  the 
milk  of  more  easy  doctrine,  till,  being  by  degrees 
nourished  by  the  word  of  God,  they  should  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  greater  perfection,  and  be  able  to  practise 
God's  sublimer  precepts.”  There  appeared  to  the 
council  so  much  sound  sense  iu  this  declaration, 
as  Will  as  being  a  very  reasonable  solution  of  the 
failure  of  the  mission,  that  all  with  one  consent  de¬ 
clared  that  the  speaker  was  worthy  of  being  made  a 
bishop  and  sent  to  undertake  the  mission  himself. 
He  was  consecrated  aceordingly,  and  sent  to  king 
Oswald,  who  appointed  him  bishop  of  Liodisfarne, 
near  Bamborough,  his  own  residence,  in  the  year 
fi3j.  The  king  and  bishop  laboured  together  very 
earnestly  and  effectually  in  tbe  good  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Of  good  king  Oswald,  whose 
name  is  still  associated  with  several  of  our  churches, 
many  instances  of  piety  and  charity  ore  preserved, 
of  which  the  following  is  not  tbe  least  interesting  t 
**  When  he  was  once  sitting  at  dinner,"  says  Bede, 
”  on  tbe  holy  day  of  Easter,  with  bis  bishop,  and  a 
dish  of  silver  full  of  dainties  was  btfore  him,  and 
they  were  just  ready  to  bleas  them,  the  aervant 
wkM  he  appointed  to  relieve  the  poor  euddealy 


came  in,  and  informed  tbe  king  that  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  needy  persons  from  all  parts  were  sitting  i(| 
the  street,  begging  alms  of  the  king.  On  hearing 
this,  Edwin  instantly  ordered  tbe  meat  before  hist 
to  be  carried  to  the  poor,  and  tbe  silver  dish  to  be 
cut  in  piecei  and  divided  among  them.”  This 
pious  king  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tha  ferocity  of  Pends 
already  mentioned,  by  whom  he  waa  slain  on  tbt 
5th  of  August,  A.D.  643,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  tbe  ninth  of  bis  reign.  It  should  net 
be  forgotten  that  Oswald  was  connected  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  the  kingdom  (Wes¬ 
sex)  of  his  father- in- law,  to  whom  ho  stood  spon¬ 
sor,  when  be  was  baptised  by  Birinus,  a  Romaa 
roiaaionary  sent  from  Genoa  for  tlie  purpose  of 
aiding  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Biti- 
nus  was  crested  bishop  of  Dorchester,  near  Oxford, 
in  the  year  635.  From  this  see  it  was  that,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  arose, 
where  tbe  memory  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tisnity  into  those  districts  is  preserved  by  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  royal  baptism  on  an  old  funt  in 
Winchester  Cathedral. 

Bishop  Aidan  did  not  long  survive  his  royal 
master.  He  was  visiting  at  one  of  the  king’s 
(Oswin’s,  Oswald's  sucesMor  in  the  province  of 
Deiri)  palaces,  where  he  had  a  church  and  cham¬ 
ber,  from  which  be  went  preaching  to  the  coun-  ' 
try  round  about.  When  be  began  to  be  ill,  his  , 
attendants  erected  a  tent  for  him  close  to  the  wall 
at  tbe  west  end  of  the  church ;  and  he  expired  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  post  that  was  on  the  outside  to 
strengthen  tbe  wall.  His  remains  were  conveyed 
to  the  isle  of  Lindisfarne,  and  interred  in  the  ’ 
churchyard,  where  they  remained  until  a  larger  ■ 
church  was  erected  to  St.  Peter,  when  they  were  | 
removed  to  the  north  of  the  altar.  He  died  in  I 
the  seventeenth  year  of  bis  episcopacy.  Bede  has  ^ 
given  a  very  inlereotiug  sketch  of  bis  character,  f 
which  shews  us  how  bishops  in  those  days  lived  1 
among  their  people. 

”  It  was,”  says  the  Saxon  liistotisn,  *'  tbe  highest 
commendation  of  bis  doctrine  with  all  men,  that  ha 
taught  BO  otherwiae  than  ha  and  his  followera  had  ; 
lived;  for  bo  neither  sought  nor  loved  any  thing  of  I 
this  world,  but  delighted  in  distributing  among  tha  | 
poor  whatever  was  given  him  by  the  rich  men  of  the  . 
world,  lie  woe  accustoased  to  travol,  both  in  town  j 
and  country  on  foot,  never  on  horseback,  unlcea  j 
compclltd  by  aome  urgent  neceeaiiy  ;  and  wbereso-  ! 
ever  on  hie  way  he  eew  eny  rich  or  peer,  he  invited  | 
them,  if  iefldels,  to  embrace  the  aayeicry  of  ike  | 
faith ;  er,  if  they  were  bditvere,  to  atrengthen  them  Ij 
ia  the  faith,  aad  le  aiir  them  up  hy  words  and  ! 
astiene  le  eloss  and  geod  works.  U  ia  course  ef  lift  . 
wee  eo  dtflerent  from  the  elothfulncee  ef  our  linMs,”  | 
aaye  Bede, — aad  may  we  ae<  add,  e«ir  awa  alee  i  } 
that  all  wb#  hart  him  campaay,  whathar  clergy 
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of  laity,  were  employed  in  meditation,  and  in  read¬ 
ing  or  learning  the  Scriptures.  This  was  the  daily 
employment  of  himself  and  all  that  were  with  him; 
and  if  it  happened,  which  waa  but  seldom,  that  he 
was  invited  to  eat  with  the  king,  he  went  with  one 
or  two  priests,  and  having  taken  a  small  repast, 
hastened  home  either  to  read  or  write.  At  that 
time  many  religious  men  and  women,  animated 
by  his  example,  adopted  the  custom  of  fasting 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  till  the  ninth  hour, 
throughout  the  year,  except  during  the  interval 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost.  Whatever  money 
he  received  from  the  rich,  he  either  distributed  to 
the  poor,  or  employed  it  in  ransoming  slaves,  whom 
in  many  instances,  after  having  taught  and  in¬ 
structed  them,  he  admitted  to  the  order  of  the 
priesthood.” 

About  the  year  Gj3  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
including  the  midland  counties,  and  containing 
12,000  families,  became  Christians  by  means  of 
l*eada,  who  wishing  to  marry  Alhdeda,  daughter  of 
Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  the  request  was  re¬ 
fused  until  he  should  renounce  idolatry.  He  will¬ 
ingly  acceded  to  this  condition,  and  was  baptised, 
together  with  his  attending  courtiers  and  servants, 
by  Finan.  He  took  the  good  bishop  home  with 
him  to  his  father’s  kingdom,  besides  four  priests, 
all  of  whom,  except  one,  were  Englishmen.  These 
preached  the  gospel  in  Mercia  with  great  success. 
And  on  the  death  of  Penda,  the  father  of  Peada, 
Oswy  succeeded  to  the  throne,  when  one  of  the 
four  priests,  Duima  the  Scot,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Mercians,  by  Finan,  Aidan’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  see  of  Liadisfarne.  Another  of  these 
priests,  Cedda,  was  afterwards  (a.d.  653)  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  same  prelate,  to  restore  the  faith  to 
Euex,  to  whom  the  king  of  that  province  gave  the 
tees  of  Ythanceater  (Maldon)  and  Tilbury.  He 
took  with  him  several  priests  and  deacons  to  assist 
him  in  hit  labours. 

The  south  Saxons  (Suuex)  containing  7000  fa¬ 
milies,  received  the  light  of  the  gospel  through 
Wilfrid,  who  having  been  deposed  from  his  see  of 
York  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
in  Cilicia,  and  successor  to  Adeodatus  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury  (a.d.  608),  for  not  acceding  to  a  di¬ 
vision  of  his  diocese,  be  retired  into  Sussex,  and 
by  favour  of  Edilwalch,  king  of  that  nation,  preached 
the  gospel  to  bis  pagan  subjects  (a.d.  681).  Wil¬ 
frid,  tbotigh  not  without  ouny  Christian  virtues, 
and  worthy  of  honour  for  the  service  be  rendered 
to  the  church  in  Northumbria,*  was  a  very  aasbi- 
lious,  haughty  prelate,  and  did  much  to  aid  the 
eacroacbmenta  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Eng- 
liab  Church.  Oa  the  ether  hand,  hia  rival  Theo¬ 
dore  waa  a  man  of  great  humility  and  prefewnd  i 

'  Me  repeirvd  York  Catkedral  sad  boat  Rlpun  Mmsler, ! 
basHss  having  tsundsd  several  BMnaeleries.  | 


learning ;  and  to  no  bishop  does  the  Church  of 
England  owe  more  gratitude.  He  it  was  who 
established  the  holding  of  ecclesiastical  councils; 
several  new  sees  were  founded  by  him ;  he  was 
perhaps  the  originator  of  our  parochial  system ; 
and  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  theological  and  clas¬ 
sical  learning.  More  than  all,  to  his  primacy, — for 
he  was  the  first  primate  of  England, — was  reserved 
the  profession  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  every 
kingdom  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  This  blessed 
consummation  took  place  in  the  year  681,  about 
eighty  years  after  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet;  and  no  wonder,  when  such 
men  as  Augustine,  Aidan,  Chad,  Finan,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  were  the  human  agents,  whose  every  thought, 
word,  and  work,  were  devoted  to  the  well-pleasing 
of  God,  that  he  should  pour  upon  them  the  conti¬ 
nual  dew  of  his  blessing.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  congregations  committed  to  the 
charge  of  such  holy  clergy  should  duly  appreciate 
their  ministry  and  honour  it  accordingly.  They 
never  stirred  abroad  without  the  people  kneeling 
before  them  to  receive 

"  A  benediotion  from  their  voice  or  band.” 

The  doctrine,  discipline,  and  institutions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  with  the  civil  polity  and  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  must  be  reserved  to 
future  Letters.  I  remain,  &c.  X. 


BISHOP  SEABURY  AND  THE  CONGRE- 
GATIONALISTS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.* 

Great  was  the  privilege  to  have  been  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  the  good  deeds  of  him  who  had  connected 
the  apostolic  Church  of  God  in  the  old  and  new 
world  together.  This  blessing  Bishop  Jarvis  en¬ 
joyed  for  many  years;  and  it  was  from  the  lips  of 
the  latter  many  things  were  learned  concerning  the 
sentiments  and  character  of  the  former,  of  great 
value  to  the  true  sons  of  the  Church.  In  grave  his¬ 
tory  all  does  not  appear  which  is  truly  interesting 
to  men  of  taste,  in  perusing,  at  this  late  day,  the 
life  of  such  a  man  and  situated  as  was  Bishop  Sea- 
bury.  A  man  that  would  do  as  he  did,  alone  and 
St  the  haxard  of  all  his  substance,  and  even  of  life 
itself— go  in  search  of  "that  go<^  thing”  which, 
however  overlooked  by  others,  ”  he  believed  Chriat 
gave  to  his  apostles,  and  they  to  their  tuccesaora 
the  bishops,  with  which  waa  tu  promise  of  divine 
presence  to  the  end  of  the  world,”  must  have  a 
mind  of  no  common  cast ;  a  faith  he  mutt  have  had 
in  God's  word  which  few  possess ;  and  knowing  and 
apprecistinf  all  this,  the  Church  in  Connecticut  re¬ 
gards  the  name  of  Seabury  at  the  Syrian  Chris¬ 
tians  whom  Dr.  Buchanan  /^nd  in  India  reprded 
the  name  of  St  Thomas,  the  apeodo  by  whom  their 
Church  waa  founded,  and  to  whom  their  bishopo 
counted  their  succsotion.  F.very  thii^  relating  to 
such  characters  was  prcc'ious  aa  the  diamond  nnn 
from  the  fingers  of  deceessd  perents.  Not  only 
the  intrinsic  value,  but  the  shape  and  the  tmdi- 

I  I  From  "  Reminiseenem  of  BUho;.  Cbme.”  Pvt  I. 

j  p.  IVt.  Uaeatden. 
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tionary  (MUiner  of  waorinf  it,  was  troMured  in  the 
memory.  Something  like  tbie  feeling  of  renereiion 
for  the  memory  of  the  first  biiliop  of  Connecticut 
pervaded  the  breaat  of  the  writer,  when  he  begged 
of  Bishop  Jarvis  to  relate  to  him  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Bishop  Seabory.  How  did  he  bear  him¬ 
self  aa  he  stepped  on  the  shore  of  his  dear  native 
land,  clad  in  the  vestments  of  the  first  American 
bishop  T  How  did  his  own  brethren  and  those  of 
other  denominations  receive  him  T  >Vbat  did  he 
say,  and  what  did  they  say  and  do  to  him  t 

"  As  to  that  matter,*’  said  the  good  Bishop  Jarvis, 

*'  besides  what  is  already  in  print  (and  precious 
little,  for  some  reason  or  another,  has  been  brought 
before  Uie  public,  much  less  than  the  subject  de¬ 
mands),  I  happen  to  know  some  things  (not  ex¬ 
actly  from  the  mouth  of  my  venerable  diocesan,  for 
he  would  be  the  last  to  speak  in  commendation  of 
himself)  which  seem  to  afford  an  answer  to  your 
question  quite  satisfactory.  One  anecdote  will  il¬ 
lustrate  the  whole  subject.  The  dramatU  pettona 
are  few,  but  of  great  importance.  Their  names  are 
Matthew  Biles,  the  head  of  the  congregational 
clergy  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England ;  Dr. 
Parker,  rector  of  Trini^  Church,  Boston  t  and  our 
then  newly  come  over  Bishop  Seabury. 

“  Bishop  S.  had  been  consecrated  (as  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  those  who  knew  not  the  particulars)  for  all 
New  England.  It  was  well  known  by  some  intelli¬ 
gent  ministers  of  the  cong^egationalists,  that  the 
bishop  claimed  Jars  div>No[by  divine  right]  the  apos¬ 
tolic  commission  to  ordain  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
The  conclusion  was,  that  if  he  were  right,  they  were 
wrong;  and  as  men  are  generally  unwilling  to  own 
themselves  in  an  error,  no  small  opposition  was 
raised  against  good  Bishop  Seahury.  Among  the 
rest  who  felt  the  pains  which  this  mode  of  ques¬ 
tioning  the  validity  of  congregational  orders  had 
inflicted  was  the  Rev.  Matthew  Biles  of  Boston,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  wit  and  learning.  He  said 
within  himself  (as  he  afterwards  owned),  ‘  If  this 
Bishop  Seabury  prevails,  the  congregational  clergy 
are  virtually  denied  to  be  regularly  ordained  minis¬ 
ters.  What,  then,  shall  be  done !  Bishop  Seabury 
will  not  ordain  us  unless  we  all  be  qualified  as  he 
shall  think  fit,  and  unless  we  all  agree  to  use  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church,  or  something  like  it  Now, 
however  this  might  suit  some,  yet  all  will  not  be 
satisfied.  Can  1  not  get  this  bishop  at  once  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  validity  of  congregational  orders  T 
Though  our  power  as  ministers,  according  to  our 
platform,  did  come  from  the  people,  yet  if  a  bishop 
sanction  it,  who  shall  say  it  may  not  doT* 

'*  Not  many  months  elapsed  before  the  projector 
of  this  scheme  had,  as  be  thought,  a  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  of  trying  its  efficacy.  Bishop  Seabury,  it  was 
at  length  announced,  had  arrived  in  town,  and  been 
received  with  respect  by  Dr.  Parker  and  all  his 
numerous  and  respectable  congregation,  and  that 
of  Christ  Church,  founded  by  the  once  president  of 
Yale  College,  then  convert^  to  Episcopacy,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler:  under  such  circumstances  had 
the  Bishop  of  all  New  England  come  to  Boston. 
*And  he  shall  not  be  in  this  great  city  without 
knowing  that  there  is  such  a  person  living  in  it  as 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Biles,'  said  the  same  gentleman; 
*  and  I  will  so  contrive  aa  to  make  this  prelate,  clad 
with  all  authority  as  he  is,  acknowledge,  in  scrip¬ 
tural  language,  the  validity  of  all  the  New  England 


miaistry.  1  will  aaake  him  give  m*  th«  right  haad 
of  fcllosrship,  which  will  be  all  we  want  1’ 

"  The  day  was  fine,  and  Bishop  Seabury,  the  che¬ 
rished  guest  of  Dr.  Parker,  was  dining  at  his  hoe-' 
pitable  board  with  acveral  of  the  worthy  members 
of  the  episcopal  Church,  when  there  came  a  man 
with  a  note  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biles,  and  desired 
to  see  Bishop  Seabury.  The  note  be  would  deliver 
into  no  one’s  hands  but  the  bishop’s.  Accordingly, 
pressing  forward,  he  entered  the  dining-room,  and 
held  up  his  paper,  a  large  respectful  letter,  oa 
which  was  written,  ’To  the  Rt  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
Samuel,  Biahop  of  all  New  England.’  '  The  hand¬ 
writing,’  said  Dr.  Parker,  '  is  tluit  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Biles,  a  congregational  minister  of  this  city.  I 
have  ever  treated  this  minister  well,  and  am  sur¬ 
prised  he  should  take  this  opportunity  to  play 
off  bis  wit  upon  my  venerated  friend  and  guest.’ 

’  What's  the  matter  V  said  the  bishop.  *  The  mat¬ 
ter  is,’  said  Dr.  Parker,  '  that  Mr.  Biles,  hearing 
you  have  arrived  in  Boston,  wishes  to  bring  the 
episcopal  office  which  you  fill  into  ridicule,  by 
holding  up  to  contempt  the  title  which  is  given 
to  the  bishops  of  an  established  Church,  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  such  esta¬ 
blishment  and  no  such  pretensions ;  in  short,  Mr. 
Biles  means  the  whole  as  a  quiz,  and  1  am  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  for  it’  '  Quiz  !’  said  the  bishop ; 

'  is  there  a  man  in  Boston  who  would  quiz  Samuel 
Seabury  t  Let  us  break  the  seal,  and  see  what  are 
the  contents  of  this  letter  I’  So  saying,  the  note 
was  opened,  and  found  to  contain  nothing  more  nor 
leu  than  a  most  respectful  invitation  ofBishop  Sea¬ 
bury  and  Dr.  Parker  to  tea  that  aRernoon,  at  a 
stated  hour,  and  concluded  by  observing,  that  there 
was  a  particular  wish  for  a  favourable  answer,  u 
Mr.  Biles  had  something  of  great  importance  to 
communicate  to  the  bishop.  ‘  Is  there  any  quiz¬ 
zing  in  this  t’  uid  Bishop  Seabury.  *  You'll  see,’ 
said  Dr.  Parker.  ‘  Tell  M  r.  Biles,’  said  the  bishop 
to  the  messenger,  'tell  Mr.  Biles  that  Bishop  Sea¬ 
bury  will  wait  on  him  according  to  the  tenour  of 
his  note.’  '  I’ll  go  too,’  said  the  Doctor ;  '  tell  him 
that  Dr.  Parker  will  also  come.’ 

"  This  affair  somewhat  interrupted  the  train  of 
conversation  at  the  table,  but  in  so  doing,  it  put  the 
bishop  in  pouession  of  some  traits  in  Mr.  Bilea’s 
history  which  he  never  could  forget.  But  no  one 
at  the  board  could  conjecture  what  that  particular 
reason  was  which  Mr.  Biles  expressed  in  his  note, 
for  which  he  begged  so  earnestly  that  the  bishop 
would  come  and  see  him. — The  time  soon  came, 
when  both  the  bishop  and  Dr.  Parker  commenced 
their  walk  to  Mr.  Biles’s.  The  yard,  through 
which  they  were  to  pus  to  his  house,  was  enclosed 
by  a  tight  board  fence,  and  the  gate  wu  of  tbe 
Mine  nature;  so  that  when  the  strangers  drew  nigh 
the  house,  tliey  saw  nothing  of  the  host  till  the 
gate  wu  thrown  open,  which  happened  just  as 
they  came  to  it.  On  entering  tbe  yard  they  dis¬ 
covered  Mr.  Biles,  dreued  after  his  best  manner, 
with  his  bands  on,  at  some  distance  from  them,  in 
tbe  attitudes  of  great  formality,  making  his  obei- 
unce  at  every  step.  His  bows  were  so  formal  u 
to  require  more  time  than  to  allow  him  to  meet  his 
guests  halfway  firowi  the  house  to  the  gate ;  so  that 
they  had  well  nigh  reached  his  door-step  before  he 
began  to  speak;  and  when  bis  mouth  was  open, 
from  it  proceeded  tbe  most  pompous  words.  Rais- . 
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inf  kis  head,  and  lookinf  the  biahop  full  in  the 
face,  he  said,  *  Rt.  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Samuel, 
Biahop  of  all  New  England,  I,  Matthew  Biiea,  as 
the  representative  of  all  Ike  clergy  of  the  congre¬ 
gational  churches  in  Massachusetts  Day,  and  other 
places,  bid  thee  a  hearty  welcome  t»  Boston,  and 
give  thee,  and  hope  to  receive  from  then,  the  right 
band  of  fellosrship  1’  As  he  said  this,  he  held  oM  his 
hand  in  trembling  expectancy  of  a  hearty  shake 
from  the  bishop.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed; 
for  the  bishop  coolly  said,  *  No,  Mr.  Biles,  not  so 
fast ;  I  can’t  do  this  ;  but  as  you  are  a  left-handed 
brother,  I  give  you  my  left  hand.’  " 

This  anecdote,  told  by  Bishop  Jarvis  to  the  wri¬ 
ter,  has  keen  cherished  in  his  mind  for  many  years, 
and  never  referred  to  but  with  fresh  admiration 
of  the  illustrious  man  whose  presence  of  mind,  by 
God’s  blessing,  extricated  himself  and  the  then 
infant  episcopal  Church  in  New  England,  from  a 
designed  trap.  It  shewed  the  charity  of  the  bishop, 
while  it  maintained  hit  principles — that  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity  are  better  than  all  art  and  con¬ 
trivance,  and  that  he  who  always  speaks  the  truth 
shall  seldom  be  overcome  by  surprise. 


teaembling  the  laurel  and  the  olive  growing  at 
the  bottom  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  at  ebb-tide  were  left  uncovered,  though 
at  other  times  they  were  wholly  under  water;  a 
circumstance  deemed  the  more  surprising,  when 
contrasted  wdth  the  nakedness  of  the  adjacent 
shores.  Burckhardt  remarks,  that  the  coral  in 
the  inlet  of  Akaba  is  red,  and  that  in  the  gulf  of 
Suez  the  white  is  chiefly  to  be  seen,— facts  which 
may  reconcile  the  discordant  statements  of  Bruce, 
V’alentia,  Henniker,  and  other  modern  travellers. 
All  who  have  frequented  the  Red  Sea  have  ob¬ 
served  the  luminous  appearance  or  phosphores¬ 
cence  of  its  waters.  "  It  was  beautiful,”  says  a 
graphic  writer,  who  sailed  from  Mocha  to  Cosseir, 
”  to  look  down  into  this  brightly  transparent  sea, 
and  mark  the  coral  here  in  large  masses  of  honey - 
comh-rock,  there  in  light  branches  of  a  pale  red 
hue,  and  the  bed  of  green  sea-weed,  and  the  golden 
sand,  and  the  shells,  and  the  fish  sporting  round 
the  vessel,  and  making  colours  of  a  beauty  to  the 
eye  which  is  not  their  own.  Twice  or  thrice  we 
ran  on  after  dark  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  though 
we  were  all  familiar  with  the  sparkling  of  the  sea 
round  the  boat  at  night,  never  have  I  seen  it  in 
other  waters  so  superlatively  splendid.  A  rope 
dipped  in  it  and  drawn  forth,  came  up  as  a  string 
of  gems;  but  with  a  life,  and  light,  and  motion, 
the  diamond  does  not  know.”  Those  sealights 
have  been  explained  by  a  diversity  of  causes ;  but 
the  singular  brilliancy  of  the  Red  Sea  seems  owing 
to  fish- spawn  and  animalcule;  a  conjecture  which 
receives  some  corroboration  from  the  circumstance, 
that  travellers  who  mention  it  visited  the  gulf  dur¬ 
ing  the  spawning  period — that  is,  between  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  December  and  the  end  of  February. 
The  coral  banks  are  less  numerous  in  the  southern 
parts.  It  deserves  notice,  that  Dr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Bruce  have  stated  (what  could  be  true,  only  so  far 
as  their  own  experience  went),  that  they  observed 
no  species  of  weed  or  flag ;  and  the  latter  proposes 
to  translate  Yam  Zuph,  “  the  sea  of  coral  a 
name  as  appropriate  as  that  of  Edom. 


EDBURGHA. 

Fnou  Ind,  and  the  far  Orient  strand. 
And  many  a  fragrant  shore. 

The  merchants  came  to  Engla-land, 

And  in  their  band  they  bore 
The  plunder’d  spoils  of  kingdoms  fair, 
Unuumber’d  treasures,  strange  and  rare  ; 
Pure  sparkling  pearls,  and  coral  stems. 
Sweet  gums  from  Mecca’s  bow’rs. 
And  suns  of  gold,  and  priceless  gems. 
Rich  fruits,  and  starry  flow’rs ; 

And  caskets  wrought  with  wondrous  art, 
And  mantles  from  the  Tyrian  mart. 
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Moat  hoamir’d  then  tbe  merckuit’t  hmm— 
Tbctr  tailt  ud  perik  luMirn, 

The  prtaoal/  waadcren  wckoiM  cam* 
Before  the  Saxon  throne. 

And  of  their  beat,  aa  daty  tavfht, 

Ari*ht  rich,  loyai  ofiering  brought. 

And  while  they  bow’d  the  head,  and  high 
The  proffer’d  treaeurea  pU’d, 

With  all  hia  Father’a  gracioua  eye 
The  royal  Edward'  amil’d 
A  monarch’a  thanka,  and  bade  them  wait 
A  banquet  in  the  hall  of  atate. 

They  hneel’d  and  paaa'd— and  aa  the  fane 
Swift  through  the  palace  ran, 

Elleda  and  Elgina  came, 

Edbnrgha,  Atheletan, 

And  Editha,  and  Edmund  bold, 

And  Elawall  with  the  locka  of  gold. 

Bound  the  rich  pile  before  them  apread. 
They  form  an  eager  ring. 

And  each  fair  child,  aa  fancy  led, 

Cboae  out  aome  gorgeoui  thing. 

Some  robe,  aa  St  a  prince  to  wear— 

Some  gear,  to  light  a  priaoeaa’  hair. 

**  What  ia  my  meek  Edburgha’a  choice  ! 

Take  what  thou  wilt,  my  child,” 

The  Monarch  said,  aa  *mid  the  Toice 
Of  pride,  and  pleaaure  arild. 

His  fav'riie  daughter  fix’d  her  look 
Intently  on  a  Miasal-book. 

”  It  will  suffice — I  am  content. 

My  king  and  aire,”  she  said  | 

And  o’er  the  book  again  she  bent — 

Again  deroutly  read ; 

And  dwelt  on  the  illumin’d  page 
W  ith  aU  tbe  ceal  of  holy  age. 

In  rain  her  wondering  mother  press’d 
Some  precious  gift  beside  ; 

She  held  the  treasure  to  her  breast. 

And  arith  a  smile  replied, 

*'  1  bare  a  great,  unralned  store. 

My  Mother-quean,  I  need  no  more  1” 

Blest  child  I  who,  when  the  world  had  power 
To  win  thy  gentle  heart. 

In  that  tby  young  and  tender  hour 
Didst  choose  the  better  part  1 
We  arc  as  tbou  wert  then — be  thou 
Our  bright  and  blest  example  now. 

J.  J.  D. 

Bath,  Nor.  M,  I84t. 


ON  A  VIOLET, 

PLVCXXD  AT  TUB  KBD  OP  SXrTKMBXX  1842. 
(  fbr  tte  Mngiukman’t  Magmain*.) 
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V  lOLXT,  Violet,  f 

Why  art  than  staying  yet  t  I 

Bright  Spring  and  Summer  hare  both  passed  away:  ^ 
liiis  ia  no  time  for  thee,  | 

When  tbe  wind’s  blowing  free ; 

Care  not  if  chance  thou  asayst  perish,  their  preyt  ^ 


Thine  is  the  loraly  tiaae. 

Ere  Nature’s  in  her  prime,  i 

Giring  sweet  promise  of  wbat  she  shall  be :  | 

Then,  child  of  hopes  and  fears. 

As  tby  deep  bloom  appears. 

Old  and  young  gM  sto<^  to  smell  and  to  sec. 

Thiuk’st  thou  that  winter’s  o’er. 

And  young  spring  come  once  mere, 
Whisp’ring  the  words  of  life  into  thine  ear ; 

That,  as  the  winds  went  past, 

They  bade  thee  forth  at  last, 

To  reader  thy  sweets,  tbe  first-fruits  of  the  year  t  ' 


Or,  again,  may  we  trace 
Warnings  and  signs  of  grace 
God  deigns  to  send  by  thee,  small  violet  t— 
Hopes  that,  'mid  darkened  daya. 

Brighter  lights  be  will  raise. 

Such  as  shone  oftener  while  the  Church  was  young 
yet. 


Violet,  Violet, 

Who  is  there  would  regret 
Meeting  thee  tlius  when  tbe  year’s  growing  old  t 
Tbou  bast  a  still,  small  voice. 

Bidding  the  soul  rejoice. 

Bidding  us  ponder,  nor  only  behold. 

Man,  too,  decay  must  shew: 

Sweet,  then,  it  is  to  know 
God  is  Almighty  to  form  and  to  save  | 

He  who  told  thee  to  rest 
On  Earth’s  autumnal  breast 
Can  make  Joy  spring  up  in  the  path  to  the  grave 

Own.  C.  P.  M. 


ON  THE  BIBLE. 

Stxanoe  that  tbe  Bible,  God’s  best  gift. 

To  msn  in  pity  sent,  i' 

Should  prove  a  source  of  bitter  strife, 

”  A  sword"  to  make  a  rent  1 

And  yet  to  those  whose  hearts  arc  turned 
To  love  and  wisdom’s  voice. 

It  proves  a  fountain  never  dried  r 

Of  hope  and  endless  joys.  j 


>  Edward  tbe  elder. 
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Whea  wafted  to  tbe  skiea  above, 

What  apeckt  will  then  appear 

ThoM  objects  which  engross  our  thoughts, 

Our  vision  darken  here  I 

"  Fret  not  thjself  ”  because  of  tin, 

On  earth  it  mutt  abound  ; 

Look  to  the  Cross — God’s  word  it  sure — 

Take  comfort  in  the  sound. 

E.  W.  D. 

^Ott(C<  of  S00&8. 

Wb  have  already  put  our  readers  on  their  guard 
against  Peter  Parley’s  works,  which,  though  pub¬ 
lished  in  America,  have  since  been  re-published  in 
England.  As  the  same  evil  has  been  perpetrated 
with  respect  to  several  other  works  still  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to 
rationalism,  tocinianitm  and  infidelity,  by  most 
irreverently  attempting  to  explain  to  children,  by 
illustrations  either  ridiculous  or  profane,  or  both, 
those  secret  things  which  belong  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  repeat  our  warning. 
Let  every  one,  therefore,  who  values  not  only  the 
intellectual  hut  the  moral  culture  of  his  child,  con¬ 
scientiously  shun  the  two  following  works,  which, 
are  grieve  to  say,  are  now  being  circulated  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  Tkt  Child' t  Book  on  Ikt  Soul,  toith  Questions 
adopted  to  the  use  <(f  Schools  and  Infant  Schools,  by 
the  Rev.  (f)  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  London  1842;  The 
Youth’s  Book  on  Satural  Theology,  illustrated  m  Fami¬ 
liar  Dialogues,  published  by  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  1840 1  and  every  child’s  book  which  bears  the 
name  of  Abbot,  esMcially  The  Little  Philosopher, 
Hollo  at  Work  and  Kollo  at  Play.  We  advise  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  an  article  in  the 
last  Quarterly  Review,  headed  *'  Children’s  Books,” 
in  which  the  danger  and  folly  of  these  works  are 
well  exposed. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  new  edi¬ 
tions  have  just  appeared  of  Dr.  Hook’s  Church 
IHetkmary  (Harrison,  Leeds),  and  of  the  Seven 
Sermons  preached  at  the  eoneeeration  <f  the  Parish 
Chstrek  rf  Leeds  (Green).  Both  these  works  appear 
to  be  much  improved  iu  tbe  recent  impressions. 

We  very  heartily  rccomsaend  a  small  work,  en¬ 
titled  The  Art  of  reading  Church  Music,  by  Dr. 
Marshall.  (Oxford,  Vincent.)  It  is  founded  upon 
some  suggestions  which  appeared  in  tbe  Educa¬ 
tional  Magasine  for  1841,  by  Mr.  Artliur  Acland ; 
and  seems  well  calculated  to  communicate  a  cor¬ 
rect  acquaintance  with  Church  music.  It  may  be 
hoped  tliat  most  of  our  schools  will  now  teach  the 
science  as  well  at  the  practice  of  choral  music ; 
and  though  this  little  work  does  not  profess,  like 
Eome  other  manuals,  to  make  the  acquirement  easy 
at  the  expense  of  accuracy,  yet  it  will  be  found  all 
tbe  more  useful  for  its  purpose  in  tbe  long  run. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Hackney,  has  just  published  a 
little  work,  which  we  reconmend  to  our  readers — 
Fragments  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  from  the  works  of 
Bishop  iervmy  Taylor,  with  a  companion  to  tbe 
Bl*nr,  and  Mcnmenaal  prayers  nod  byans. 


The  Jeumes, «  Tale  (we  presume,  a  true  one),from 
the  shores  of  the  Bahie,  by  the  author  of  ”  Inters 
from  the  Baltic”  (London,  Murray)  srill  be  read 
with  interest  by  aU  who  can  appreciate  a  simple 
picture  of  maternal  love.  ’The  story  is  altogether 
without  plot;  a  feature,  we  may  observe,  which 
forms  iu  strongest  recommendation  as  a  Iwok  for 
the  young.  _ 

Mas.  J.  Toooood’s  Simple  Sketches  from  Church 
History  (Burns)  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
intended — a  class-book  for  tbe  upper  classea  in 
charity  and  other  schools.  It  is  divided  into  thirty- 
three  short  chapters ;  and  conuins  a  history  of  the 
Church  of  God  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  our  own 
times.  We  have  never  teen  a  little  work  of  the 
kind  with  which  we  have  been  more  pleased. 

The  Old  Man’s  Rambles  (Green,  Leeds)  are  very 
good,  both  in  idea  and  execution.  It  is  well  to 
have  made  tbe  lips  of  age  utter  sentiments,  which, 
though  worthy  of  regard  on  their  own  account, 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention  as  they  flow  grace¬ 
fully  from  ”  tbe  old  man  eloquent.”  Perhaps  the 
third  ramble,  on  the  training  ^children,  is  tbe  best, 
though  all  are  excellent.  We  hope  to  eiyoy  many 
more  rambles  with  tbe  venerable  old  gentleman. 

Mb.  Paqet’s  Churchman’s  Calendar,  and  tbe 
Cksn-chman’s  Almanack,  published  by  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  should  be  in  every  English 
Churchman’s  family.  We  hail  their  appearance  tbe 
more  gladly,  as  we  observe  that  persons  with  very 
different  design  are  at  work  to  supply  this  kind 
of  literature  to  tbs  poor.  We  especially  put 
our  readers  on  their  guard  against  TTte  Poor  Man’s 
Companion,  a  political  ahnauack  for  1843 ;  published 
by  Cleave,  Fleet  Street,  and  which  ought  to  be  in¬ 
dicted  by  her  majesty’s  sttorney-generM  as  a  sedi¬ 
tious  publication. 

Robert  Marshall,  the  Stanley  Ghost,  and  the  Old 
Bridge,  by  the  author  of  the  ”  Fairy  Bower,”  are 
very  suitable  stories  for  boys  and  girls,  and  will 
no  doubt  become  great  favourites  aaaong  these. 

Poems :  chiefly  relating  to  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Church  (Rivingtons),  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Clarke,  M.A.,  fully  merit  the  cosnmendatiow 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  bestowed  by  tbe 
British  Critic  on  a  previous  volume  by  the  same 
author.  The  thoughts  are  beautiful,  and  tbe  verse 
easy  and  flowing. 

CoNsciBHCB. — How  common  it  is  to  hear  people 
talk  about  conscience,  and  yet  how  few  there  are 
who  consider  what  it  is ;  for  conscience  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  coincidence  of  the  judgment  of  man  with 
tbe  judgment  of  God.  When  conscience  condemns 
what  God  approves,  or  approves  what  God  con¬ 
demns,  it  is  no  longer  oonsetenoe,  but  deceit  and 
delusion.  Tbe  conscience  of  tbe  Quaker  assnres 
him  that  it  is  needles*  to  be  baptised  ;  and  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  Socinian  scruple*  tbe  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England  aa  klotatry ;  but  there  ia  no 
more  reason  in  tbe  one  or  tbe  other  than  in  that 
coQscieace  of  the  Mnsstiknans,  which  sends  thm 
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two  tbouund  miles  on  s  pilfrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
their  false  prophet. — Jtme*  vf  Snyiltmd. 

MisAreLTiva  ScairTuas. —  Beware  of  misap¬ 
plying  Scripture.  It  is  a  thing  easily  done,  but 
not  so  easily  answered.  I  know  not  any  one  gap 
that  hath  let  in  more  and  more  dangerous  errors 
into  the  Church,  than  this, — that  men  take  the 
word  of  the  sacred  text,  fitted  to  particular  occa* 
sions,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  times  wherein  they 
were  written,  and  then  apply  them  to  themselves 
and  others,  as  they  find  them,  without  due  respect 
had  to  the  differences  that  may  be  between  those 
times  and  cases  and  the  present — Bf.  ScMitrtam. 

A  Scotch  PaEsaYTeaiAN  and  the  Chuxcu  or 
Enoland. — Thus  much  an  attached  Presbyterian 
may  sincerely  and  readily  say  of  the  Church  of 
England : — It  is  a  noble  and  venerable  hierarchy. 
Its  foundations  are  laid  deep  in  the  old  feelings  of 
the  people.  Its  clergy,  mingling  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  condescension  of 
Christian  pastors,  rivet  together  the  different  ranks 
of  society,  as  with  crossing  bars  of  iron.  Its 
bishops  have  exhibited,  many  of  them,  the  pomp  of 
the  prelate  in  beautiful  union  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  meekest  martyr.  Its  massive  learning  is 
the  bulwark  of  Christianity.  lu  exquisite  liturgy, 
second  in  divine  composition  only  to  Scripture 
itself,  ready  at  all  times  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
fainting  soul,  and  fitted,  in  its  comprehensive  de¬ 
votion^  sptly  to  embody  every  different  individual 
aspiration,  binds  in  one  chain  of  prayer  the  hearts 
of  its  members,  and  the  hearts  of  generation  after 
generation.  From  its  pulpits,  no  longer  occupied 
by  slumbering  watchmen,  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Cross  are  proclaimed,  as  vrith  the  sound  of  a  trum¬ 
pet  The  costliest  offerings  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
are  poured  in  generous  profusion  into  the  treasury. 
The  zeal  of  the  missionary,  that  finest  token  of 
apostolic  origin,  has  awoke  within  its  bosom  :  and 
bishops  are  going  forth,  making  of  the  crosier  a 
pilgrim  staff,  in  order  to  proclaim  amonnt  the 
Gentiles  the  good  tidings  of  salvation.  Well  might 
the  members  of  any  other  communion  excuse  the 
generous  feelings  wWh  would  awake  these  words 
of  Holy  Writ,  concerning  her  whom  the  best  of  her 
sons  have  rejoiced  to  call  their  Mother  Church  of 
England,  **  Many  daughtera  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excelleat  them  alL” — A  Tract  for  the  Tiwtet, 
adapted  to  the  poeition  if  both  Ckurchet.  By  William 
Penny,  Adooeate  <f  Edinburgh. 

The  Absence  or  Disputes  mo  Paoor  or 
TBUK  Unanimitt. — The  boasted  peaceableness 
about  questions  of  faith  too  often  proceeds  from  a 
superficial  temper,  and  not  seldom  from  a  superci¬ 
lious  disdain  of  whatever  has  no  marketable  use 
or  value,  and  from  indifference  to  religion  itself. 
Toleration  is  an  herb  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the 
soil  of  indifference  ;  but  the  weed  has  none  of  the 
virtues  of  the  medicinal  plant,  reared  by  humility 
in  the  garden  of  seal.  'Those  who  regard  religion 
aa  matters  of  taste  may  consistently  include  all 
religious  differences  in  the  old  adage.  Do  guetibme 
non  eel  dieputandum— ^concerning  tastes  there  can 
be  no  controversy).  And  many  there  be  among 
those  of  Gallio's  temper,  who  care  for  none  of  these 
things,  and  who  account  all  questions  in  religion,  as 
he  did,  but  matter  of  words  and  names.  And  by 
this  all  religions  may  agree  together.  But  that 
were  not  a  natural  union  produced  by  the  active 


heat  of  the  Spirit  i  but  a  confusion  rather,  arising 
from  the  want  of  it ;  not  a  knitting  together,  but  a 
freezing  together,  as  cold  conpegates  all  bodies,  boa 
heterogeneous  soever,— sticu,  stones,  and  water) 
but  heat  makes  first  a  separation  of  different  things^ 
and  then  unites  those  that  are  of  the  same  nature. 
—Leighton. 

CHEiwriAM  WoasHiP.— It  is  no  worship  which 
is  offered  out  of  the  Church,  but  only  in  the  court 
of  God.  Do  not  imagine  to  yourselves  private 
courts  and  synagogues.  There  is  one  holy  court 
of  God;  therefore  they  that  are  planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  liv 
ing  God,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God 
(Su  Basil).  Apin,  St.  Cyril  says :  “  If  at  any 
time  thou  art  in  strange  cities,  ask  not  merely 
where  is  the  Lord’s  house  t  for  the  sects  and  here¬ 
sies  of  the  impious  endeavour  to  honour  their  dens 
with  the  name  of  the  Lord's  house, — nor  merely 
where  is  the  church  f  but  where  is  the  Catholic 
Church  :  for  that  is  the  proper  name  of  her  that  is 
holy  snd  the  Mother  of  us  all.” 

Chillinowoeth’s  Aequment  fob  Episcopacy. 
— When  1  shall  see  all  the  fables  of  the  Metamor¬ 
phoses  acted,  and  prove  true  stories ;  when  I  shall 
see  all  the  democracies  and  aristocracies  in  the 
world  lie  down  and  sleep,  and  awake  into  monar¬ 
chies, — then  will  1  begin  to  believe  that  presbyterial 
government,  having  continued  in  the  Church  during 
the  apostles’  times,  should  presently  after  (against 
the  apostles’  doctrine,  and  the  will  of  Christ)  be 
whirled  about  like  a  scene  in  a  mask,  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  episcopacy.  In  the  meantime,  while 
these  things  remain  thus  incredible,  and  in  human 
reason  impossible,  I  hope  I  shall  have  leave  to 
conclude  thus ; — Episcopal  government  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  universally  received  in  the 
Church  presently  after  the  apostles’  times.  Be¬ 
tween  the  apostles’  times  and  this  *'  presently 
after,”  there  was  not  enough  time  for  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  so  great  an  alteration;  and  therefore 
there  was  no  such  alteration,  as  is  pretended ;  and 
therefore  episcopacy,  being  confessed  to  be  so 
ancient  and  catholic,  must  be  granted  also  to  be 
apostolic. 

The  Paten  and  Chalice. — The  “  rose  of  Sha¬ 
ron”  and  the  ”  lily  of  the  valley”  have  always  been 
regarded  in  the  Church,  as  the  symbols  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Mother.  Hence  the  Norman  rose 
and  the  /ear  de  lie  wen  types  in  the  old  ecclesias¬ 
tical  architecture,  and  were  afterwards  assumed  by 
the  laity  as  heraldic  bearings.  Thus  the  paten 
to  this  day  is  shaped  like  the  rounded  rose ;  and 
the  chalice  perpetuates,  by  iu  form,  the  large  lily 
of  the  East.  “  All  thy  works  praise  thee,  O  Lord. 
....  They  shew  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk 
of  thy  power.” 

Mobality  of  Sectabians. — Among  those  that 
are  severed  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  may  often 
be  found  a  rigid  morality,  but  little  of  the  unearthly 
temper  which  marks  the  catholic  saints.  We  often 
see  strict  truth,  integrity,  and  benevolence;  but 
little  of  the  conscious  awe  of  God’s  invisible  pre¬ 
sence,  the  subjugation  of  passion,  the  denial  of  self, 
which  distinguishes  a  saint  from  a  philosophic  mo¬ 
ralist.  We  shall  often  see  likewise  much  zeal,  for¬ 
wardness,  and  energy  in  action ;  but  little  of  the 
meekness,  self-withdrawal,  and  devout  humility, 
which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Christ’s  example. 
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In  fact,  out  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  we  aee  the 
commoner  rirtuea,  which  the  world  in  part  knew 
before  Chriat'a  coming,  carried  higher  by  the 
atrength  of  Chriatiaiiity ;  but  of  the  higher  virtuea 
which  the  world  neaer  dreamed  of,  and  which  were 
manifeated  in  Chriat  only,  we  can  trace  but  faint 
linea  any  where  except  in  the  one  Church  alone. 
The  reason  of  this  aeema  evident.  In  no  other  body 
ia  there  the  divinely  adjuated  discipline  for  the  will 
of  man.  The  plaatic  energy,  by  which  the  character 
of  Chriat  ia  remoulded  iu  the  moral  nature,  is  baf¬ 
fled  for  want  of  the  organic  structure  through  which 
the  fitness  and  harmony  of  moral  truth  prescribe 
its  action:  juat  as  the  animal  life  fails  of  throwing 
out  the  highest  forms  of  health  where  bodily  or¬ 
ganisation  IS  maimed  or  wanting. — Manning. 

The  Liturot. — The  Prayer-book  was  placed  in 
our  churches  by  the  same  hands  which  put  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  there.  It  could  not  therefore  have  been 
pouible,  in  the  estimation  of  the  trantlatore  tf  both, 
that  the  liturgy  was  ad  verse  to  the  other  sacred  book. 

Heretics  and  Schismatics. — Heretics,  by  false 
opinions  concerning  God,  violate  the  faith  itself ; 
and  schismatics,  by  their  evil  divisions,  break  ofi' 
from  brotherly  love,  though  they  believe  the  same 
things  that  we  believe ;  therefore  neither  heretics 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  for  that  it  loves 
God, —  nor  schismatics,  for  that  it  loves  our  neigh¬ 
bour.— A.  Augiutine. 

Reason  and  Revelation. — It  is  a  matter  of 
great  patience  to  find  persons  arguing  in  this 
manner, — objecting  against  the  credibility  of  such 
particular  things  revealed  in  Scripture,  that  they 
do  not  see  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  them. 
For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and  the  most  pious 
exercise  of  our  understanding,  to  inquire  with  due 
reverence  into  the  ends  and  reasons  of  God's  dis¬ 
pensations  ;  yet  when  these  reasons  are  concealed, 
to  argue  from  our  ignorance  that  such  dispensations 
cannot  be  from  God  is  infinitely  absurd. — Bishop 
Butler. 

Manufacturino  System. — In  times  past  the 
landed  proprietors  of  England  felt  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  supply  for  their  tenantry,  not  barely  and 
grudgingly,  but  as  if  it  was  necessary  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  country,  the  means  of  v^'orshipping 
God  according  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers, 
and  thousands  were  the  churches  built,  even  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  lavish  expen¬ 
diture,  which  ws  could  now  hardly  emulate  in  our 
most  populous  districts.  And  when  we  asked  who 
built  those  churches,  ws  found  they  were  built  by 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  as  if  the  sacred  duty  had 
been  part  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their 
land.  Now  he  did  think  that  a  very  different  state 
of  feeling  had  come  over  the  owners  of  property  in 
the  present  day,  and  he  thought  the  leading  cause 
was  this — that  the  very  tendency  of  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  and  manufacture  especially,  was  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  sense  of  responsibility  connected  with  the 
holding  of  property.  Wlien  the  landed  proprietor 
dwelt  amidst  nis  tenantry,  visited  them  at  their 
homes,  and  saw  them  at  their  firesides,  and  was 
bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  social  life,  he  reflected, 
and  that  without  any  great  measure  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  that  they  were  his  charge,  and  that 
in  holding  the  acres  of  his  estate,  he,  by  the  act, 
contracted  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  his  tenantry.  But  it  was  a  very  different  thing 


in  a  great  commercial  country,  where  the  capitalist 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  dealings,  felt  not  those 
deep  moral  obligations  to  which  he  ^Archdeacon 
Wilberforce)  bad  adverted  as  existing  in  the  breast 
of  the  landed  proprietor ;  and  so  it  was  with  the 
manufacturer,  unless  he  should  happen  to  be  a  man 
of  high  principle  and  real  religious  character.  This 
operated  by  another  re -action  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  the  agriculturist:  for  the  manufacturer 
came  to  an  estate  with  all  bis  commercial  habits. 
Instead  of  having  resided  on  the  estate  handed 
down  by  his  forefathers,  knowing  his  tenantry,  and 
having  their  moral  and  religious  welfare  at  heart, 
he  came  among  them  a  stranger,  and  transferred 
his  old  ideas  to  his  new  circumstances.  He  be¬ 
lieved  this  bad  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The  landed 
proprietor  thought  that  if  he  did  as  much  as  the 
clergyman  did,  he  was  doing  well  in  behalf  of  that 
great  cause,  in  the  furtherance  of  which  his  fore¬ 
fathers  built  churches  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and 
endowed  them  out  of  their  rent-rolls.  He  thought 
that  if,  out  of  his  munificent  estate,  he  gave  as  much 
as  the  clergyman  contributed  out  of  his  miserable 
pittance,  he  had  done  as  much  as  was  required  of 
him. — Archdeacon  Wilberforce. 

ANECDOTES. 

An  Enqlish  Souirr.  —  The  example  of  the 
squire  of  a  parish  is  proverbially  important  fur 
good  or  evil,  to  a  degree  beyond  that,  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  excepted,  of  any  other  parishioner.  And 
among  the  many  cheering  signs  uf  the  times,  tliere 
is  none  more  gratifying  than  the  co-operation 
afforded  to  the  clergy  by  right-minded  laymen  of 
this  rank,  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Church.  An  instance  of  this  has  lately  come  to 
our  notice,  too  striking  and  instructive  not  to  be 
made  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  stimulate 
others  in  similar  good  works.  The  excellent  cler¬ 
gyman  of  Prestwold,  in  Leicestershire,  had  for  some 
time  been  meditating  the  introduction  of  the  saints*- 
day  services  into  his  church,  and  was  resolved  on 
the  feast  of  Sc.  Andrew’s,  the  first  saints’-day  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  to  make  the  attempt.  Be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  however,  he  wisely,  not  to  say  duti¬ 
fully,  consulted  with  John  Packe,  Esq.,  in  whom 
are  united  the  squire  of  the  parish,  the  patron 
of  the  living,  and  the  member  of  the  county;  at 
the  same  time  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  the  proceeding.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  immediately  saw  the  propriety  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  expressed  his  cordial  approbation 
of  it.  But  more  than  this :  he  not  only  attended 
divine  service  himself  on  the  occasion,  but  brought 
along  with  him  all  hit  household  servants  and  day 
labourers.  The  good  squire’s  example  has  since 
been  followed  by  humbler  parishioners;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  saints’-days  have  every 
prospect  of  being  duly  honoured  in  the  parish  of 
Prestwold.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  Prestwold  is 
not  far  distant  from  Barrow,  the  incumbency  of 
which  was  once  held  by  Bishop  Beveridge,  who, 
'*  in  thankful  remembrance  of  God’s  mercy  vouch¬ 
safed  to  him  thereabouts,”  left  in  bis  will  a  plen¬ 
tiful  accession  for  ever,  on  condition  that  prayers 
be  said  morning  and  evening,  every  day,  according 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  the 
members  of  the  Cbuich  invisible  are  coDKious  of 
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the  doinfi  of  the  nenbert  of  the  Church  eieihle, 
hew  mult  the  good  biibop’i  tpirit  rejoice  to  koow, 
thit  in  the  neighbouring  pariih  of  Pnitwold  there 
■hould  be  in  epproximadoB  to  what  he  ao  juatly 
Talued, — the  dailV  performance  of"  pnblie^eyer/* 

GBOIOB  THB  TlltBO  IN  8t.  OBOBUB’a  Crapbl, 
/amery  1,  1787.~The  kinf  waa  to  nuke  an  olKrr- 
ing  aa  aovereiga  of  die  garter.  He  wai  aeated  in 
the  dean  of  Vfindaor’i  atall,  and  th^  queen  aat  by 
hit  aide.  The  princeaaea  arere  in  the  oppoiile  aeau, 
and  all  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  church.  When 
the  aenrice  waa  oner,  the  offering  ceremony  began. 
The  denn  and  aenior  canon  went  Rrat  to  the  com* 
mnnion- table.  The  dean  then  read  aloud,  "Let 
your  light  ao  ahine  before  men,”  fte.  The  oi^fan 
began  a  alow  and  aolemn  movement  |  and  the  king 
came  down  from  bia  atall,  and  proceeded,  with  a 
grave  and  mvjeatie  walk,  towarda  the  communion¬ 
table.  When  he  had  proceeded  about  a  third  of 
the  way,  he  itopped  and  bowed  lew  to  the  altar  i 
then  he  moved  on  t  and  again,  at  an  equal  diatance, 
Itopped  for  the  lame  formality,  which  waa  a  third 
and  laat  time  repeated  aa  he  reached  the  atepa  of 
the  altar.  Then  he  made  hia  offering,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  original  inatitution,  waa 
ten  pounda  in  gold  and  ailver,  and  delivered  in  a 
purae:  he  then  knelt  down,  and  made  a  ailent 
prayer,  after  which,  in  the  aame  raeaaured  atepa, 
he  returned  to  hia  atalL"-f)’/frli<ay’a  Diarjf. 

TatuirrB  or  PBaaEvnaANCB.— At  tlie  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Saliabnry  Dioceaan  Cburoh-build- 
ing  Society,  held  laat  week  at  Saliabury,  the  lord 
biabop  of  the  dioceee  aaid,  there  waa  an  aneodote 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  church  at  Whit¬ 
church  Canonieorum  which  he  could  not  forbear 
relating : — "The  firat  propoaal  for  tkia  undertaking 
(aaid  hia  lordahip)  waa  made  to  me  toon  after  i  be¬ 
came  biabop,  by  a  farmer  in  that  neighbourhood,  of 
the  name  of  Jaaoea.  He  waa  a  man,  not  of  the  more 
opulent,  rather,  I  believe,  of  the  humbler  claaa ;  nor 
did  either  hia  appearance  or  manner  indicate  any 
thing  auperior  to  that  ordinarily  found  in  hia  aphere 
of  life  I  but  he  felt  deeply  the  privation  under  which 
he  and  hia  neighbour!  laboured  in  their  aeparation 
from  the  houae  of  God,  and  the  meana  of  grace  pro¬ 
vided  therein.  He  lamented  to  aee  many  around 
him  felling  into  ungodlineaa  and  diaregard  of  all 
religion — othera  aupplying  the  want  for  tliemaeivea 
in  an  irregular  manner,  by  forming  conventiclea  of 
one  or  other  denomination  of  diaaent.  Hia  heart 
waa  atirred  within  him  to  endeavour  if  by  any 
meana  tbia  want  could  be  removed.  He  exerted 
himaelf  among  thoee  arith  whom  be  waa  connected, 
and  hia  neighbour!  generally,  and  obtained  pro- 
miaea  of  aaautance  to  a  conaiderable  extent.  He 


miaea  of  aaautance  to  a  conaiderable  extent.  Ha 
came  to  me  at  Saliabury  from  the  further  part  of 
Doraetahire,  bringing  with  him  a  map  of  the  pa¬ 
riah  and  of  the  neighbouring  diatrict,  drawn  by  him¬ 
aelf  very  clearly  and  aoeurataly,  in  order  to  damon- 
atrate  tbe  want,  and  a  anbacription-liat  amounling 
to  4001.,  railed  by  bia  almoat  unaided  efforu,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  fece  of  the  oppoaition  of  aome  from 
whom  he  might  naturally  have  expecud  euoourage- 
ment  and  help  i  and  to  thia  be  had  himaelf  ooatrl- 
buted  SOL  1  think  I  am  lUting  thcae  thinga  cor¬ 
rectly  t  but  I  am  apeaking  only  from  memory,  and 
after  tbe  lapee  of  aome  yeara.  There  ware  greater 
difflcultiaa  to  be  aurmounted  than  I  have  over 
known  to  occur  in  a  aimilar  caac  ■  legal  and  tach- 


nieal  ebjeetiona  of  varioua  kinda,  couaenU  neem. 
aery  to  be  had,  but  impoaaibic  to  obtain— ao  that, 
in  ipiie  of  my  beat  effbrta,  tko  buainem  made  ag 
progveoa  for  nearly  two  yeara :  but  atill  thia  ear. 
neat-minded  man  waa  not  diahearteued.  He  wrote f 
te  me  from  timo  to  time.  He  came  onoe  to  Loo- 
dou  to  aee  me  on  the  aubject.  Ho  aaid  he  would 
draw  ator.e,  and  begin  building  himaelf,  if  I  would 
only  promiae  to  conaecratethe  buildingwhen  raiaed. 
At  length  all  obaiaclea  were  overcome,  and  the 
building  waa  commenced,  and  advanced  rapidly 
towarda  iu  oorapletion  |  but  in  tbe  myateriona  pr^ 
vidence  ef  tbe  Almighty  it  waa  not  to  be  permitted 
to  ita  aeeloua  projector  to  eec  the  labour  of  hia  owa 
handa,  to  rejoice  in  hia  work.  Ha  waa  taken  ill, 
and  died  a  abort  time,  I  believe  a  few  weeks  only, 
before  tbe  termination  of  that  work  which  he  had 
ao  long  and  ao  camoatiy  deaired  to  behold.  But 
were  bia  efforU  therefore  thrown  away  t  No;  ra¬ 
ther  waa  hia  work  finiahed,  and  he  waa  taken  ta 
bia  reward  i  and  if  ha  waa  not  allowed  to  worship 
in  the  courU  of  God's  tabernacle  on  earth,  may  wt 
not  humbly  trust  that  ha  joined  in  purer  worship, 
and  in  more  joyftil  strains,  in  tbe  blessed  company 
of  the  saints  who  rest  in  the  Lord  t“ 

fnUIlisenrr. 

Buhton  Aokbs. — In  this  ancient  but  rural  vil¬ 
lage,  the  seat  of  a  baronet,  and  the  reeidence  of  the 
archdeacon  of  tbe  East  Riding,  ii  a  neat  pariah 
church  of  the  gothic  order,  dedicated  to  Saint  Mar¬ 
tin,  which  appeart  to  have  graced  that  village  for 
the  lut  seven  or  eight, hundred  years;  but  in  the 
lapse  ef  years  the  interior  has  undergone  many 
almrationa,  which  had  hidden  from  the  view  iu 
orimnal  beauty.  The  archdeacon,  with  hit  uiual 
seal  for  the  beautifying  and  reatoring  the  churches 
in  hia  archdeaconry,  has  restored  this  ancient  edifict 
by  clearing  away  the  underdrawing,  and  exposing 
the  roof  and  the  handsome  gothic  windows ;  he  hti 
opened  out  the  noble  arch  betwsen  tbe  balfry  and 
tht  church,  and  tha  columna  which  support  the  six 
archaa  of  the  north  and  south  aialea  luive  been  re¬ 
stored  to  their  original  aute.  Tlto  ancient  font, 
which  liad  been  cast  away  nearly  a  century  ago,  ii 
put  again  into  iu  own  plane.  A  neat  organ  haa 
bean  set  up.  Tbe  alteration  at  tbs  drat  waa  some¬ 
what  objeetad  to  by  some  of  the  ptriahioners,  who 
thought  the  church  would  never  look  so  well  again ; 
but  now  on  the  contrary  they  admire  the  archdea¬ 
con's  taste,  and  think  it  is  very  much  improved. 
Tbe  whole  has  been  done  at  tha  archdeacon's  owa 
expenao,  excepting  the  putting  in  at  two  new  plain 
windows.  The  chancel  is  raaerved  for  still  greater 
improvement  and  more  marked  beauty.  Tha  church 
waa  rs-opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday  tha  4th 
inst.,  and  the  various  ebanta  were  performed  by  tbe  , 
national-school  boys,  accompanied  by  tbe  fine  tonea  j 
of  tha  organ.  The  servica  waa  performed  by  tbe  ■ 
venerable  archdeacon,  and  the  Revs.  J.  Skinnar  and  ' 
G.  Boynton,  and  was  more  than  ordinarily  impres¬ 
sive. 

Leeds  Cuuaca  Commeecial  Scnool. — On  tbe 
Idth  of  Deoember  the  usual  half-yearly  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  pupila  in  the  Church  of  England  Com¬ 
mercial  School  took  place  in  the  school-room  at 
Little  Woodhouae,  which  was  crowded  to  overflow¬ 
ing  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  inatitu- 
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tien  and  retatieea  of  the  pupila.  The  room  had 
keen  ustefullj  decorated  for  the  occation  with 
ever^eena,  tranaparencita,  maps,  portraits,  Ac. 
The  rtcar  took  the  chair.  The  pupils  were  then 
exaanined  in  gratnmar,  coaapotitioii,  knowledge  of 
Bible  and  Gospel-history,  and  of  the  articles  and 
creeds  of  the  Church ;  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in 
geometry,  physics,  and  British  history :  in  all  of 
which  the  scholara  acquitted  themselves  very  cre¬ 
ditably.  Between  the  different  courses  of  exami¬ 
nation  the  pupils  sung  short  pieces  illustrative  of 
their  practice  in  the  art  of  psalmody,  in  a  style 
which  elieitrd  much  applause.  The  vicar  diatri-^ 
buted  the  premiums  awarded,  and  expressed  bit 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  examina¬ 
tions  had  been  gone  through, 

Leeds  LiTaaaaT  Union.  —  A  very  interesting 
lecture  “  On  the  learning  and  domestic  manners  of 
England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,”  was  deli¬ 
vered  on  the  28ih  of  December,  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  institution,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Chur- 
ton.  Rector  of  Crayke. 

Obceeabb  or  Dissent. — “Tha  door  of  egress 
from  our  ranks  is  set  wide  open  to  the  young ;  and 
they  an  leaving  in  erowde.”  So  writes  Mr.  Edward 
Miall,  a  preacher  among  the  Independents.  His 
advice  to  bis  dissenting  brethren,  however,  ia  quite 
unlike  that  which  the  Wealeyans  have  adopted 
under  similar  circmnatances  of  decline ;  and,  tfhU 
people  will  bat  be  eat^fied,  me  think  much  more 
prudent  He  recommends  them  by  no  means  to 
enter  into  controversy  with  Churchmen :  it  is  an 
"  undignified  position’'  to  have  to  defend  yourself. 
We  presume  that  Mr.  Miall  is  not  the  first  person 
who  baa  made  this  discovery ;  though  no  one  per¬ 
haps  baa  been,  heretofore,  so  bold  as  to  propose  the 
acting  upon  it 

CoHVBtaioNs  raoM  Popeby. — A  Drogheda  pa¬ 
per  states  that  within  the  last  month  upwards  of 
one  hundred  Irish  teachera  have  publicly  abjured 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  received  the  sacrament 
in  the  church  of  Kinneourt,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  En^and. 

Moorwinitow,  Cornwall.  The  Council  ofhia 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  aubicrib- 
ed  10/.  towards  erecting  a  national  school  in  this 
parish. 

Windsor  and  Eton  Church  Union. — The  an¬ 
niversary  meetings  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Church 
Union  lately  took  place  at  the  Town-hall,  Windsor. 
The  morning  meeting  commenced  at  12  o'clock, 
and  that  in  the  evening  at  6  o'clock.  Both  meet¬ 
ings  were  very  numerously  and  respectably  attend¬ 
ed,  comprising  moat  of  the  families  of  the  two 
towns  of  Windsor  and  Eton,  and  their  respective 
vicinitiea,  when  the  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Bowyer 
the  secretary ;  after  which  aeveral  resolutioiia  were 
carried,  and  some  excellent  tpeechea  were  made, 
setting  forth  the  claima  of  the  Church  societies  in 
connexion  with  the  union,  viz.  the  National  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poort  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge ;  Society  for  Building 
Churches;  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  Church  Miatiouary  Society ;  and  the 
Curates’  Aid  Society.  The  meeting  waa  closed 
with  prayers  read  by  the  vicar,  the  Bishop  of  Tas¬ 
mania  pronouncing  the  benediction.  The  collection 
at  the  doora  amounted  to  2i>/.  6e,  6d.,  exclusive  of 
many  annual  aubacHpiiona. 


'  Society  for  Propaoatino  thr  Gosprl  in 
j  Foreign  Paetb. — Within  the  short  period  of  four 
,  yearv,  the  number  of  parochial  or  district  aasocia- 
,  tioDs  has  been  increased  from  210  to  870 ;  and  it  ia 
■  hoped  that  ere  long  every  pariah  in  the  country  will, 

I  either  through  the  agency  of  a  missionary  associ- 
I  ation,  or  by  means  of  the  Seringa  made  in  church, 

I  contribute  its  fair  proportion  to  the  society’s  im- 
I  portant  objects.  It  is  on  the  hearty  and  zealous 
I  co-operation  of  the  parochial  clergy  that  the  so- 
I  ciety  must  rest  its  main  hope  of  being  able  to  mi¬ 
nister  to  the  aecumnlating  wants  of  the  Colonial 
I  Church,  and  to  build  up  her  waste  places. 

Convocation  of  the  Clerot. — At  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter, 

I  on  the  25th  ult,  it  was  agreed  that  an  address 
I  should  be  presented  to  the  bishop,  alluding  to  the 
I  evils  arising  from  tho  want  of  an  authorised  eccle- 
I  siastical  representative  body,  and  requesting  his 
I  lordship  to  bring  the  same  to  the  notice  and  earnest 
1  consideration  of  the  primate  and  bishops  of  the 
I  Church.  The  address  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
I  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  the  archbishop. 

Wiiallet,  Lancashire. — A  handsome  monu- 
I  ment  to  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 

I  LL.D  ,  late  vicar  of  Whalley  and  Blackburn,  &c., 

I  the  excellent  and  lamented  hiatorian  of  Whalley, 

I  has  been  erected  by  public  subscription  in  the  ve¬ 
nerable  church  of  this  village. 

{  Wells  Cathxdral. — It  is  in  contemplation  to 
I  raise  the  sum  of  30,000/.  to  put  this  magnificent 
I  building  in  proper  repair.  The  archdeacon  hag 
I  promise  1000/.,  and  the  dean  600/.;  at  least,  so 
I  report  says. 

'  Church  Extension. — From  the  charge  of  the 
I  Bishop  of  Chester  it  appears,  that  within  the  last 
!  twelre  years  upwards  of  170  new  churches  have 
been  built  within  this  diocese  alone,  by  far  the 
greater  number  being  additional  to  those  pre¬ 
viously  existing.  The  increase  of  accommodation 
I  appears  to  be — in  Cheshire,  upwards  of  21,000 
sittings;  in  Lancashire,  90,000;  and  in  West¬ 
moreland,  nearly  50,000. 

Liverfool:  Convert  from  Romanism. — An¬ 
other  convert  from  Romanism  has  been  received 
into  the  holy  Catholic  Church  at  St.  Simon’s 
church,  Gloucester  street.  This  is  the  sixth  per¬ 
son  who  has  publicly  retiounced  popery  in  St.  Si¬ 
mon’s  church  this  year. 

Chichester. — In  consequence  of  the  erection  of 
the  painted  window  in  the  cathedral,  by  Dean 
Chandler,  a  subscription  has  been  entered  into  for 
putting  atained-glaaa  windows  at  the  east  and  west 
I  ends.  It  already  amounts  to  600/. 

The  Bishof  or  Lincoln. — The  inhabitanti  of 
North  Willingham,  in  consideration  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  bounties  and  unremitting  attention  given  to 
the  community  of  that  neighbourhood  by  the  above 
respected  diocesan,  while  resident  at  Willingham 
;  House,  have  presented  an  address  to  the  Right 
Rev.  delate,  on  leaving  that  locality  for  the  new 
episcopal  palace  near  Lincoln.  As  it  expresses 
I  the  feelings  of  thousands  within  the  diocese  ofhia 
litrdship,  we  give  a  copy: — “To  the  Right  Rev. 

I  Dr.  John  Kaye,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. — 

I  We,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Willingham,  desire 
J  hereby  humbly  to  testify  our  grstitude  to  your 
'  lordship  for  the  many  favours  we  have  received 
I  from  you  during  your  residence  in  our  parish.  To 
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enumerate  all  your  numerout  kindneeaea  to  ua 
would  be  impracticabUt  but  we  cannot  omit  the 
opportunity  of  thankinf  your  lordahip  for  the 
bandaome  aerrice  of  plate  you  bare  been  pleaaed 
to  preaent  to  our  church,  which  gift,  we  aaaure  you, 
ia  highly  appreciated  by  ua,  and  will  ever  be  con- 
aidered  aa  a  token  of  your  regard  for  our  beat  in- 
tereata.  We  eameatly  hope  that  the  great  Father 
of  all  will  ahower  down  hia  favoura  upon  you,  and 
that  your  life  may  be  long  apared  to  diapenae  thoae 
bleaainga  around  your  new  abode,  of  which  we  hare 
had  the  happineaa  for  the  laat  three  yeaia  to  be 
partakera." 

WanaLT  OrraaroaT. — ^Tbia  primitive  and  ex-  1 
cellent  uaage  of  the  Church  waa  aimultaneoualy  - 
reatored  in  the  pariah  churchea  of  Dunton,  Oraeto, 
Stifford,  and  Areley,  Eaaex,  on  Sunday,  the  6th 
inat.  When  it  ia  conaidered  bow  many  thinga  there 
are  in  connexion  with  the  aacred  ediflcea  them- 
aelvee  which  church-ratea  do  not  provide  for,  eape- 
cially  in  theae  daya,  when  the  "  acrew”  ia  ao  vigor- 
oualy  applied  by  diaaenting  and  other  agitatora  at 
pariah  veatriea  t  when,  moreover,  it  ia  conaidered 
how  many  wanta  are  felt  by  the  Church  at  laige, 
which  nothing  but  tiftlematie  benevolence  can  ade¬ 
quately  provide  for,  it  ia  aurely  time  for  the  clergy 
at  large  to  return  to  thia  rmbrie«l  aa  well  aa  primi¬ 
tive  practice,  the  Church’s  otem  mode  of  gathering 
the  pioua  offeringa  of  her  children,  leaving  to  achia- 
matica  the  bald  heterodoxy,  and  the  pride  and  vain 
glory,  of  aubacription  liatx 

WooDBXiDoi.— A  new  atained-glaaa  window  haa 
lately  been  erected  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  at 
the  expenae  of  George  Thomaa,  Eaq.  It  embodiea 
emblema  of  the  four  Evangeliata.  On  the  top  of 
the  tracery  ia  St  George’s  Croex  Underneath,  are 
four  abielda;  the  first,  a  yellow  cross  on  white 
ground  j  the  second,  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity  on 
white  ground  ;  the  third,  the  acourge,  the  spear, 
and  the  sponge  {  the  fourth,  the  crown  of  tbomx 
And  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tracery,  in  the  centre 
of  the  window,  ia  a  dove  on  blue  ground,  with  a 
^iory  round  its  head.  'The  aixe  of  the  window 
la  about  14  ft  by  8  ft.,  and  it  ia  of  most  exquisite 
manufacture,  the  colours  being  peculiarly  vivid. 
It  forms  altogether  a  moat  beautiful  addition  to  thia 
fine  church,  and  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Wille- 
ment,  of  London,  who  haa  lately  furnished  orna¬ 
mental  windows  to  the  Temple  church  and  St. 
George's  chapel,  Windsor. 

The  Church  in  China.— We  have  much  aatia- 
faction  in  being  able  to  state,  that  it  is  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  make  an  immediate  effort  to  raise  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  for  planting  a  branch  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  new  settlement  at  Hong-Kong,  with 
a  view  not  merely  to  provide  our  own  countrymen, 
who  may  be  resident  there,  with  the  means  of 
grace  and  edification,  but  to  the  more  effectual  in¬ 
troduction  of  our  holy  religion  into  the  vast  empire 
of  Chinx— £ccle«Ku<<cai  Goaef/e. 

Practical  Use  or  the  Bianor  or  London's 
Charge. — \  list  of  the  observances  which  have 
just  received  hia  lordship's  solemn  episcopal  sanc¬ 
tion: — 1.  The  compUU  observance  of  the  rubric 
in  every  particular.  2.  Public  baptism  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  after  the  second  lesson.  3.  The  offer¬ 
tory  sentences  and  prayer  for  the  Church  militant 
to  M  used  at  the  altar  after  the  sermon,  even  when 
there  is  no  communion.  4.  Observance  of  all  the 


week-days  which  the  Church  has  appointed  to  be 
kept  holy:  more  particularly  (in  addition  to 
Chriatmaa-day  and  Good  Friday)  Ascension-day, 
Ash  Wednesday,  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  1),  tht 
Epiphany  (Jan.  6),  Monday  and  Tuesday  after 
Easter,  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Wbit-Sunday. 

5.  The  daily  matin  service  early  in  the  morning, 
where  circumstances  admit  of  it ;  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Fridays  to  use  the  litany  at  eleven 
o’clock  as  a  separate  service.  6.  The  penitential 
fut  of  Lent.  7.  More  frequent  communionx  the 
minimum  to  be  six  times  a-year,  and  if  pouible 
monthly  communions,  or  oftener.  8.  The  clergy  ta 
dress  in  a  peculiar  habit,  so  as  to  be  distinguisbed 
from  the  laity;  yet  not  so  as  to  excite  ridiculx 
9.  Lowly  reverence  every  time  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ia  mentioned  during  divine  service.  10.  To 
make  obeisance  on  entering  and  leaving  a  church 
or  a  chancel.  1 1.  The  conimunion  table  to  be  called 
an  altar,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  primitive  Church 
so  called  it.  12.  Worshipping  towards  the  cast 
by  the  whole  congregation  as  a  primitive  custom. 
13.  The  clergyman’s  desk  for  the  liturgy  to  look 
northward  or  southward,  that  he  may  not  turn  his 
back  to  the  altar  during  the  prayers ;  but  the  desk 
for  the  Bibls  to  look  westwaid  towards  the  people. 
The  minister  is  also  to  turn  towards  the  people 
while  pronouncing  the  absolution,  and  also  (of 
course)  while  saying  the  introductory  address, ' 
**  Dearly  beloved  brethren,”  &c. ;  which  passages 
must  be  learned  by  heart  for  that  purpose.  14.  Two 
candlesticks  to  be  placed  on  the  altar,  but  not  to 
be  lighted  except  during  the  evening  service. 
15.  'The  surplice  to  be  worn  by  the  prtaeher  in 
the  morning  service,  and  the  gown  in  the  evening 
service.  16.  A  distinct  enunciation  of  the  prayers, 
neither  rapid  nor  declamatory.  17.  Not  to  sing 
a  psalm  or  hymn  at  the  beginning  of  divine 
service.  18.  The  minister  (not  the  lay  clerk)  to 
give  out  the  psalms  and  hymns,  and  other  lawful 
notices.  19.  The  prayers  for  the  Ember-weeks  to 
be  used  at  the  times  appointed.  20.  After  the 
Nicene  Creed,  the  minister  to  declare  what  holy- 
days  or  fasts  are  appointed  in  the  week  following. 
21.  Baptism  never  to  be  administered  in  private 
bouses  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  such 
baptisms,  however,  to  be  duly  entered  in  the  regis¬ 
ter.  22.  No  clergyman,  not  personally  known  to 
the  minister,  to  be  admitted  to  officiate  as  bis  sub- 
i  stitute,  witliout  having  shown  his  letters  of  orders 
to  the  bishop.— Ckarck  IntelUgeneer, 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  answer  to  one  or  two  inqulriet  on  the  lulqect,  we 
to  1^',  that  we  have  at  preaent  no  intention  of  reprinting 
the  ifrat  vniumc  of  the  Magazine. 

Haring  mUplaced  the  addren  of  the  writer  of  the  verses 
forwardra  ua  from  Leith  some  weeks  since,  we  are  unable 
to  forward  any  reply  to  the  writer’s  yeoposition. 

We  shail  endeavour  to  art  upon  “  A  eonstant  Header’s" 
suggestion  on  the  subject  of  Romanism.  In  the  next  Num¬ 
ber  an  article  on  Private  Judgment  will  appear,  which  our 
correspondent  will  read  with  satisfaction. 
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